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| BRITAIN'S BEST BEVERAGE 


ooe—<—____——_- 


THE STORY OF A FAMOUS PREPARATION. 


| ” A beverage has been discovered and placed upon the market which has 
caused quite a revolution in the department of drinkables. It is manufactured 
from four very valuable ingredients: Cocoa, Kola, Hops and Malt, and is the 
result of years of scientific research. This famous preparation is called 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 

In the course of his 85 years’ work as a medical practitioner, Dr. Tibbles 
often realised that there was not a really satisfactory beverage in use. He noticed 
that tea, coffee, and ordinary cocoa were not lasting in their beneficial effects. 
Sometimes, too, they left feelings of an unpleasant nature. He sct to work to find 

a new and better substitute, and after much experimenting. discovered what is 
daily becoming to be recognised as “ Britain’s Best Beverage.” 

| The highest medical authorities recommend it. Thousands of letters of 
| thanks from grateful consumers tell of its lasting worth. Every Briton should 
| use it. It is British-discovered, British-manufactured, and of all the beverages 
| in Britain, Vi-Cocoa is the best. 

| Give Vi-Cocoaa trial. Never mind what you've been drinking at breakfast 
; or supper in the past, ssart drinking Vi-Cocoa to-day—you'll feel the benefit 
of it at once. 

Do not ask your grocer for “ Cocoa "—ask for 


it makes all the difference. Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in Gd. packets, and 
9d. and Is. 6d. tins. 
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Yotainable. 


by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to the Readers 
of Pearson's Weeklt, 8212, On receipt of P.O. for 5/6 
we willforward direct from our Looms to your 
address one of our, REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REAL SEAMLESS 


= 


cing, etc., POST FREE if mentioning ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly” 8,2/12. 
N.B,—Foreign orders executed, packed free, and shipped at lowest rates, 


Teryararmc Appress: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


imgtem ind’ Merchants: WOODSLEY RO., LEEDS, 


Impesters, 


‘Yen 


by allowing into it only the premier foodstuffs. If parents 
realised the vast potentialities for Health and Strength that 
exist in Fry’s Pure Cocoa, they would never be without it 
in the Home. Fry's Pure Cocoa and Chocolates are truly 


“FOR MANY VIRTUES EXCELLENT.” —shaxcspesre. 


350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVER 60 IN. LONG 
AT HALF PRICE! 


Yes! Wo are sending out 
350 of these magnificent 
Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 inche: 
long, fall width, haut 
somely ant cisily lined, 
in Rich Sable Browns, 
New Greys, Biask, &e. 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Carringe 8d.) 


a Sri 


WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


suitable for Drawing-room, Dining- 
room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely bor- 
dered, in heat A Turkey patterns and 
fashionable self-shades of Crimson, 
Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to 
suit all requirements, and large enongh 
to coverany ordimary-sizcd roow. These 
Carpets, with 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sample Carpets 
thus showing the iudcntical quality we 
supply in all sizes. They are inade 
of materialeqnal to wool, and being 
a speciality of our own, can only be 
ecg obtained direct from 
our loomns,thos savin 
the yurchaser all 
; mildle profits. 
= OVER 400,000 
SOLD DURING 
THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS, 
Money williugly re- 
turned if not approved 
Thousands of Re- 
at Orders and 
nsolicited Testi- 
mopials received, 
With every Carpet 
we shall ABSO.- 
WUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a@ very hand- 
Z some Rug to match, 
or we will send Two 
Carpets and TWO 
RUGS for 10/6. 
ILLUSTRATED  BAR- 
; GAIN CATALOGUES of 
Carpets, Hearthrugs, 
Overmaotels, Bedsteads 


Large Fur Muff¢,to match, 
26 erch!:! 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Mrs, Kirly, $8 Regent 
Street, York, writes : 
“Being very well 


Gend T's'al Onder Trday' 


CASH BACK IF NOT 
"MPELIGHTED! 11 


Rig Sale Catalogue POST 


i FRERB of Furs. Drayery, 
satisfied with the Guiry, Sewcliery, Musical 


two Furs— send me@ = gastruments, China, fv. 
other three.’’ 1001 Amaziag Largains! 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 10), 
3 Ravon Road, Leeds. 


FITNESS 


. Inmen of allages. Why not write for my free Book 
and get fit by the standard, scientific method of curing 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 1.ACK OF VIGOUR, 
WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Easy, 
eafe, simple. No siomaeh medicines, maxnetiam, or 
electricity. No fatiguing physical exercises or -trict 
dict rules,no change of habits, loss of time oroccapation 
but an assured restoration forall men. See what cured 

atienta say. I send the book and 1,000 testimoniuls 
ree in platn cnvelope for 2 stamps postage. Menticn 
this paper. A. J. LEIGH, Y2and 93 Great Russell et. 
London, W.C. Established “5 years. 


And How 
By JOHN 


Lane, London, W.C. 


” 
excellent Shakespeare. 


Romeo axp Jutiet.— From 
Friar Lauvence’s Speech, 
Act 2, Scene 3. 


BEST and PURE! 


LARGEST SALE IN C' BRITS 


STUDY THE 


ADVERTISEMEN?. 


and when writing to 
Advertisers, mention 
“Pearson’s Weekly.” 


TO LADIES! 
THE J.R.S. 


COLDEN COMPOUND TA: 
are of priceless value. They afford revit 
nstance, frequently ina few hours. T 

enkness and Frregularities, are safe, » 
Fur superior to Steel, Tenay, etc.,and 
parations. Prices, 1s. 3d. and (treble quant 
extra s:rong, 4s. 6d. Post Free in plan wie 
Direct from 
Lady Managerese, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dcp! 
45 Stockwell Road, Londo». 


THE indoor game of the moment is Billiards, and t!: 
book that will show you how to become an expert : 


THE GAME OF BILLIARDS 


to Play It. 
ROBERTS. 


Tilustrated with 142 diagrams. 
Price 1s.. at all booksellers, or 1s. 2d, post paid from A. F.-Sowter, 23. Ma: 
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READY FOR BELFAST | 


‘Tan Royal Irish Constabulary are the men 
who will be faced with the task of dealing with 
any little shindy which may happen in Belfast 
va the occasion of Winston Churchill's visit. 

They have plenty of experience. Every July 
1th Orangemen in the north of {freland hold a 
“display of loyalty’ to the memory of King 
William IV. It is simply marvellous then how tho 
Trish Constabulary keep their tempers. The wild 
Irisiman thinks nothing of tearing up the pave- 
ments and luring a steady stream of paving chunks 
at the men trying to keep order ! 

One cf their most unpleasant jobs is tackling 
eutie-sterlers and giving protection to boycot!ed 
people. A prisoner is taken to the station under 
tho ereaiest difliculties, accompanied by yelling 
mobs of men and women. Though stoned, shot at. 
and jeeved at, the police stick to their duty wilh 
a loyalty that is second to no police force in the 
world. 

very member of the force is carefully picked, 
and carefully trained. ‘They are drilled in military 
fashion, being taught to handle a rifle and bayonet -- 
and to use them effectually! In fact, they are 
three parts soldier and one part policeman. 
lf it is necessary to quell any row in Belfast, 


the job. They'll do it well! 


FOGS BEWILDER BIRDS. 


Novmine is so bewildering as a fog. Even when 
a nignt is as “black as pitch ” people manage to 
find their way about all right. Most people would, 
indced, rather have any kind of weather than a 
thick yellow fog. 

It is a curious thing that though human beings 
are utterly bewildered in a fog, most animals find 
their way through it without much difficulty. 
A horse will trot along in its right direction as 
though the air were perfectly clear, and not only that 
bat will take the right turning at the right moment 
if it is at all accustomed to the road, A human 
being would take any turning but the right 
one. 

Birds, on the other hand, are utterly bewildercd 
by fogs. Pigeons, for instance, will remain motion- 
less all day long, half asleep, huddled up in their 
pigeon houses. Chickens and poultry of all kinds 
Won't stir all the time a heavy fog is about. Birds 
of all kinds, as a niatter of fact, seem helpless 
during loggy weather. 
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oa LOVERS HOT--LOVERS COLD. 
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nn a a a LS 
Curtp, like a good many other beings, has his 
views upon the weather. Ho is, in fact, just as 
fickle as the weather, and for a very good reason. 
He pays his attention to plump and to thin peoj-e 
alike taken all round, but ho has his scasons. 

Plump people, for instance, are severcly left 
alone during hot weather. They appear at their 
worst during a heat wave, and you can’t love if 
you are feeling floppy, hot, and tricd. Consequently 
the summer season is a great love-making season 
for those who are not overweighted with flesh. 

Love, in fact, is largely a matter of constitution 
and temperament. Given a stout couple on a hot 
summer's day it is ten to one against them spooning. 
But, turn on a spell of cold weather, they are as 
frisky as a pair of lambs. 

In spring time the weather is neither particularly 
hot nor particularly cold, and it is for this reason 
that thin and plump devoted couples are to be 
found on every seat and in every shady nook. 
People look and feel at their best in spring time ; 
an | spring-time, you know, is ring time, as the 
B.ng has i. 7 ai e 


\a0)_¢9TO INTERESTS: 
> To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


the Royal Irish Constabulary will be tie men for 1 


WEEK ENDING FEBRUARY 8, 1912. 


MOTHER'S ANSWER. 
“What would you like me to be, mother, 
When I grow big and tall ?” 
Baby lips asked the question, 
There in the firc-lit hall. 
“What shall I be, that will make you 
Happy, and proud of me too ?” 
Stroking the curls of golden, 
Answered the mother, “ Be true!” 


“What would you like me to do, mother, 
When I am quite a man?” 
Still the sweet lips persisted, 
As little lips only can ! 
“ What shall I do, that you'll love me, 
When I am grown up, quite?” 
Kissing the cheek uplifted, 
Anewered the mother, “Do right.” 


Years have gone over the bright head, 
Years with their joy and pain ; 
Mother has gone to a far land, 
Only her words remain. 
For oft, to one Feart in the great world, 
When doubting which best to do, 
There comes back to him an answer 
From Heaven, “ Do right—be true!” 


eet eeneteneeal 


“Nature know what she was doing when she 
deprived fishes of a voice.” H 


“ Howglo you make that out?” 
“ancy, if a fish had to cackle over every egg 


it laid.” 


Carry your “ Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what tve will give you. 


Ow eee oe 


TRY THE CONTEST 
BELOW NOW. 


gq 4 


Extent at 
Srationtnes’ Hate, 


| HORSE-RACES ON BOARD SHIP. 


Tre new Cunarder liner, Laconia, is one of tho 
most remarkable ships in existence. ‘To start with, 
it is the first ship that will practically abolish 
sea-sickness. The Laconia is fitted with  ariti- 


Ose Fests. 


‘ rolling tanks. These tanks are parily filled with 


water, and when the ship rolls one way the walter 
automatically throws its weight in the other 
direction to stop tho roll. Result—steadiness. 
Are you fond of horse-racing ? Very well, the 
Laconia gives it to you. On board there are 
electrically-driven horses for those who want to 
ride. Tennis courts, rowing, and cycling machines, 
a complete gymnasium, and a modificd form ot 


. golf are only a few of the amusements ready to 


_hand to while away the voyage to America. 

On board is a library which would have tried 
even tho energies of Mr. Carnegie to provide. 
Cafes in the latest Parisian stylc and dancing and 
concert rooms make the new liner the fincst 
‘afloat. 
| She is remarkably like Pearson's Weelly in that 
‘she can interest, elevate, and amuce you from 
| Liverpool to New York. 
| But she can’t be bought for a penny! 


MADE A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE. 
| “Ygs, we used to bo quite enthusiastic about 
| art, but that was just after my husband macy 
his first million. We ain’t goin’ in much for it 
' now.” 
“ What has caused you to lose your enthusiasm ?” 
| “Yousee, them art dealersare suchawfulswindlers. 
, Josiah got interested in a paintin’ that they told 
| him was a masterpiece of impressionism, and after 
a good deal of talk he Lought it for a big price 
| and brought it home, but we found out after we'd 
| got it hung in our gallery that it was nothin’ but 
an cgg somebody had threw against the canvas.” 


MONEY FOR TITLES 


Try the Missing Title Contest Below, 


Tirves, it is said, are often given for moncy, but in this contest money is given for titles’ 
What we invite you to do is to suggest a title for an article. It is quite simple. You have 
only to read the article and then try to tell in a word or pithy phrase what it is about, s» that 
the attention of those who pick up the paper will be arrested and they will be induced to radi it. 

To test your skill in this simple task of making titles, we have devised this competition. 

On page 787 of this issue you will find an article without a title, and we wish you to read it 
and on the entry form below write out the title which you think would be most appropriate. 


The first prize, consisting of half the amount received, will be awarded to the compctitor 
from whom we receive what the adjudicators consider to be the best title. The remaining 
amount will be distributed amongst those competitors whose titles come next in merit. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts mint be forwarded on tho printed entry feria or whey 
wi!! bs wisqualified. ‘ ‘ 

©, When you have filled up the entry form, cut fitout, attach to itn postal 
order ror eizpence, and placo it in an ens e.ooe nddvessed tu the BDLLOR, 
Cearson's Weekly, Uenrietta Street, Loudon, W.C. 

3. Mark your envelope “Title No. 3," in the top left-hand correr. 

4. Allattemp!s must arrive on cr bef ro Thursday, February 8th. 
postal order for Gd. with the 
yible to C, Arthur Fearson Ltd., 
and must be crosset "& Co.” in the manuer shown 
in this example. Tho numtocr must be written in the 
space provided on the «utry form. Where ono P.O. 
et higher vatue ix sent to cover more than one attemp!, 
the number of this P.O. must be written on eachentry 
form, 


8. Bveryone who enters must sen 
entry form. The P.O, must be made 


taken into considerat.on. 
Yitle thus selected by 
alleuch senders. 

The remaining half will be awarded in gifis by the adjudicators 
amongst those competitors whose efforts slow ment, 

6. The Editor will accept no resp snsiuiliiy in regard to the loss or non: 
delivery of uny attempt subimitt.ci. 

9. No correspondences will he 
competition, and telegeans will bh 

10, The publishes decision 1 4 
this and svslamding vily. 


into in conection with the 


competitors isay enter on 


Money, Watches, Scissors, Stylo Pens, and Pencil-cases offered 


renee Oe 


ENTRY FORM. TITLE No. 3. 


PS Oe ee a ee 


} No. of Postal Orler severe eabensuiestees 


My suggostion for a Title to the article 


page 787 is: 


I agree to abide by the decision puilished in 
“ Pearson’s Weekly,” and to accept it as final, andl 
enter only on this understanding, and Layee ty abide 
by the printed conditions, 

Signed vce stigerainseaniiie dt AUR AGUO MEMES HES 
AAA OSS coc ccecccceceeeeeen cece e eee tenner ee tree ceees 


SRR Se inn a BIS ee 


in this week's fovtlines. 
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A GOOD LONG WALK, TOO. 

As suon as King George returns, arrangements 
will be made for a round of visits to foreign Courts. 
The choice for tho first visit lics between Paris 
and Beilin, and the Kaiser is especially anxious 
that Germany should be given precodence, and that 
tho English sovereigns should pay their first 
State visit to him. 

One heard a new story of the Kaiser the other 
day. During one of King Edward's visits to 
Homburg he and tho Kaiser were talking to Canon 
‘Teignmouth-Shore, who was then, of course, one 
of tho King’s chaplains, alout the English church 
at Hombury. 

“How many docs the church held ?” the Kaiser 
asked. 

“In the season, vour Majesty,” said the Canon, 
“there are about three hundrel to threo hundred 
and fifty present.” 

“And how many of them are asleep during the 
sermon ?” the Kaiser wanted to know. 

“Ah!” said the Canon, “* your Majesty must not 
think that I preach there every Sunday.” 

King Edward chuckled at the reply. “ You've 
got to get up early in the morning to walk round 
my chaplain,” he said. 

Tho Kaiser surveyed the Canon's somewhat 
bulky figure. 

“Yes,” he sald thoughtfully, ‘and a good long 
walk, too }” 


MISSING. 

Gron.rs HAckENscumipt says he would very 
mich like to mest Frank Cotch again, but it is 
more than likely the latter will be quite content 
to rest on the laurels he has won. He was talking 
about his recent defeat of * Hack” not long ago. 

“They claim,” he said, “that my too holds 


_are rough; but why talk of roughness when the 


football season is in full swing? Wrestling is 
child's play compared with football.” And to 
force the point home he told this story: 

After a big match tho referco saw one of the 
half-backs wan:lcring about the field. 

“Vighting the battle over again, are you?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said the half-back. ‘Lookin’ for my car!” 


GOOD BUSINESS. 

Oxe heard not lung ago a story about Mr. John 
Lavery, who is to paint portraits of King George 
and Queen Mary some time this year. In his early 
days, when he was beginning to be recognised as 
one of the most brilliant of the ‘* Glasgow school ” 
of painters, he sold a picture to a famous Scotch 
cvllector. 

“I'm glad,” said the latter, “ to be ablo to give 
some encouragement to a fellow countryman.” 

Mr. Lavery said nothing at the time, but later 
he wrote to the purchaser as follows : 

“Dear Sir,—-I am an Irishman, but I have 
enough Scottish blood in me to have concealed 
the fact until I had cashed your cheque.” 


ONE FOR NICHOLAS, 

Tur Tsar has been particularly gracious to 
Lord Charles Beresford, who is in Russia with 
the British Parliamentary deputation, which is 
more than he was to an unfortunate British attaché 
one heard about recently. 

This young officer was one of the guests at a State 
banquet in St. Petersburg, and during the banquet 
he had the misfortune to upset his wine-glass and 
make a huge red stain on the white table-cloth. 

The Tsar happened to be looking in his direction 
when the disaster occurred, and noticing the 
youngster’s painful) embarrassment, he asked 
rather eruclly. * Do they often do that sort of thing 
in England ¢” ° 

The trodden worm tumed. 

“Yo, your Majesty,” came the swift reply, 
* bit nobody tukes any notice of it)” , 


THE MISSING MOUTH. 

fs the revently published lito of * Bret Harte, 
Mt. Henry Merwin says that the great beards 
grown by the Californian miners were sumetimes 
nm source of embarrassment, especially when 
husband and wife or father and childcca had been 
parted for some tiine. One nian left his wife and 
children at home when he went off prospecting, 
but later, having Leen lucky, ne sent for ther to 
come on. They came, and on ariival the children 
were almost f.ishtened to death at finding them- 


_ PEARSON'S 


asked his wife. 

She stared at him for a minute in speechless 
astonishment; then she gasped, ‘“‘‘I can’t find 
a place!” 


SOMETHING HAPPENED. 

Sir Lawrence ALMA-TApEMA, the veteran 
painter, was telling stories the other day. He 
meationed that Pompeii is one of his favourite 
resorts for study, and he holds a special permit 
from the Italian Government to wander about 
the ruins at will. 

He says that a tourist who returned recently 
from Italy was asked : “ Did you-go to Pompeii ?” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply; “and it was very 
strange and interesting. I think something must have 
happencd there ; the tlessed place was mosily ruins |” 


: VERY STRICT. 

A Lonpow music-hall has put up a notice at the 
stage door to the effect that “tho management 
regrets the necessity of having to point out that 
‘Damn’ and other imprecations and profano 
language are prohibited.” 

This recalls a retort that has been attributed 
to Mr. Dundas Slater, the manager of the Coliseum. 

Somebady wanted an engagement at the Coliseum 
and induced Mr. Slater to go and see their “ turn.” 
Afterwards the artist came to him anxiously. 

“Well, what do you think of it?) Think you'll 
book us up for the Coliseum ?”* 

“Ym sorry,” Mr. Slater replied, “Lut we can't 
have bad language at the Coliscum.” 

“What?” gasped the other, ‘We don't use 
bad Janguave in the sketch.” 

“No,” Mr. Slater agreed, “you dont. But 
the audienc> would.” 


THE KIND-HEARTED TOMMY. 

Tne strikings and riotings with which we scem 
to be surrounded recall a story of the Liverpool 
riots last year. 

A well-meaning clergyman approached one of 
the soldiers who had been called out to keep order, 


\ and, slipping a sixpence into his hand, implored 


him to ‘shoot low.” 
Yommy Atkins locked at the coin reflectively. 
“Make it a bob, guv nor,” he said ing friendly 
whisper, ‘Cand I'll blow their bloomin’ fect off !” 


SOME DAMAGE. 

Covust GuEicuEN who, as commander of the 
troops in Belfast, is having an anxious time in 
view of possible trouble over the political meeting 
in Ulster Hall, is a very keen sportsman. 

He tells a story of a man who went to visit ata 
country house. Hoe was a very bad shot, but very 
free with his tips, and the keeper who accompanied 
him the first day was anxious to keep on good 
terms with him. A rabbit appeared about ten 
yards in front of them. Bang! bang! went both 
barrels, but the rabbit darted away. 

“Did I hit it 2”? whispered the sportsman. 

The keeper scratched his head. ‘ Well, sir,” 
he replicd thoughtfully, “I couldn't exactly sa 
you hit ‘im, but I never seed a rabbit wuss scared.” 


QUITE SO. . 

THE late Earl of Carlisle, so much better known 
to us all as Lord Morpeth, M.P., used to tell a 
story o£a clergyman he knew who had to discharge 
his gardener on account of his habit of annexing 
anything he fancied about the place. 

The man tried to explain his crime away, but 
he had been caught red-handed, and the clergy- 
man said he must go. : 

‘Ah, sir,’ he said mournfully, “ you know I 
bo a good gardencr, an’ you'll miss me before 1 
be gone half an hour.” 

“TY shan’t mind that,” was the cheerful reply, 
“so long as I don't miss anything else.” 


SORRY HE SPOKE. 

Here is a story of Sheridan, the ec median: 

A man up from the country wandered into a very 
fashionable restaurant. He sat down at the nearest 
table and picked up the card, but he was hung up 
at once because it seemed to be all in French or 
German or Italian, and he knew nothing but his 
native English. He was determined not to display 
his ignoranee howcvey, so he pointed to one of the 
items about half-way down. 

“T'll have some of that, please!’ he -said. 

The waiter looked at him in a tired way. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he said, “but the band is 
playing that now!” 


Wee ENDING 
Fer, 8, 1912, 


The Editor will gree 2s, Bd. cach avery * 
best paragraph accep ied for lis column. 1 
the famous P,W. penknives will be awarded for air: 
paragraph used, If there is more than one senrcs « 
paragraph used the penknife wiil be awarded /o 
the reader whose contribulion was received first. “WE 
The half-crown prize this week is won by Br. J. 
Gretton, 57 Collygate Road, Nottingham, 
WE'VE ALL GOT ONE. 
Tne riddle of riddles— it leaps and it ski)--. 
"Tis scen in the eyes, and it cheats on the |i 
It eeldom is found, though oftentimes ree! 
"Tia sometimes a feather and now and thes : 
If it mect with its match, ’tis happily can: 
If money can buy it, ‘tis not worth a gieus | 
What's the answer ? 
Solution below. 


A NONSENSE RHYME. 
A RAILWAY official of Crewe, . 
One day met an engine he knew, 
To the engine he bowed, 
Lut that engine was proud, 
And cut him-—yes, cut him in two. 


Carry your PEARson’s tn your heed 
And sec what we will give yor. 


SOLVED. 
Eves have they, but see not-—Potatses. 
Teeth have they, but chew not-—Sawy. 
Mouths have they but taste not—Rivers. 
Hanes have they, but handle not—Cloci: » 
‘Tongues have they, but talk not—Bow:. 
Kars have they, but hear not—Corn. 


DEFINITION OF DARKNESS. 
A Biixp negro scarching in a dark room 
Llack cat that wasn’t there. 
HOW THEY CRY. 
Tne “lazier’s cry is one of pane, 
The driver's one of whoa ; 
Rut happy farmers ne'er com plain, 
‘They only ery “ Hos, hoe 1” 


MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 

Yr it takes a man, walking at six miles 15 ! 
cight hours to walk forty-eight miles, h- 
will it take him to chew the cnd off a hammer ¢ 

Solution below. 


1 


DIFFERENT HUES. 

Prore are becoming regular turncoats now ace” 
Not only do men and women frequently sail u 
sea of life under false colours, but they ch: 
in a most startling fashion. 

For instance, they turn while with fear. redo. 
embarrassment, Ulue with cold, green With en: 
purple with rage, Ulack with anger, and y.0' 
coloured in election time, and when one is dest: | | 
we cry “done brown.” 


A LOVE LETTER. 

U, I vow 2 B true; 

I 2 the world’s end would fly. 
N G always following me, 

U OUR better-looking by far. 
So when I C L N my head | shall toss, 
And U, if U chance 2, 
B sure 2 look X- 
The vey to this is giver below 


THE WEEK'S QUEER LIMERICK. 
Op Foozze fell out of a barque, 
And saw the wide jaws of asharqu, 
It made bis heart acho 
When the fish said * I'l tache 
You in, old man, for a larque.” 


Solutions. 


WE'VE ALLE GOT ONE. 
Tre heart. 
MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 
It all depends on whethér he is a professional or 
amatcur (’Ammerchewer). » 
A LOVE LETTER. 
To you Ol to you, I vow to ke true, 
Voce you why | to the world’s end woul fy, 
T hate hen G—always lvilowing me, 
For you Oh you are, Vetter lacking by far, 
So wien L sce Biles, myshee 1 1 shall toss, 
And you if you chance to, 
Be sure to look cess. 


On the opposile page yow will sce anoiher of owr moving pictures. =a 


WEEK ENDING 


——___—__—_—. 


ELIS SIA 
FRANCE’S STRONG MAN, 


Stories of Monsieur POINCARE, the new 
= Premier of the French Republic. 


Art France has been congratulating itself on 
its new Prime Minister. Some critics have declared 
that the acceptance of the Premiership by M. 
raymond Poincaré has given France the strongest 


‘ 


(covernment she has had since she became ao 
republic. 

His position as the strong man among French 
eiatesmen is shown by the fact that two ex-Premicrs 
ave consented to serve under him. His hustling 
powers are proved by his forming a Cabinet in 
record time. Ten hours and a taxi-cab were all 
that were necessary. 

Jn taking up the Premiership he is losing heavily 

from a financial point of view. French statesmen 
are very badly paid compared with ‘English, and 
the new Premier has been making quite the biggest 
income of any French barrister. Before taking 
to the law he was, like so many French statesmen, a 
journalist, studying for his legal examinations in 
the intecvals of his newspaper work. 
A short, broad, bearded man, somewhat untidily 
tressed, Poincaré is not personally impressive 
except for his square, grim chin, and crisp, slow talk. 
ilo has the reputation of being able to dispose 
of any man or any matter within five 
TAINUteSs 


A Valgar Witness. 

But, if a man of few words in political life, it is 
cutions to hear that he is accepted by all educated 
Frenchmen as the greatest living French orator. 
\hen he is engaged in a case the court is thronged 
with junior men, studying the oratorical methods of 
the masicr. But at times he has earned their chaff 
as well as their applause. (Lrench courts of law are 
more informal than British.) 

Once the great barrister was cross-examining a 
somewhat vulgar witness who kept on answering: 
“1 were.” The grammar jarred on the orator. 
Nest time it happened, he remarked : “* Would you 
mind saying ‘You was’?” And delighted grins 
spread round the court. 

But it is seldom that a witness, intentionally or 
otherwise, has scored off Poincaré. He was oncs 
appearing in a compensation case on behalf of an 
ine on the Métropolitain, the Paris Under- 
ground. 

In the middle of an impassioned address 
to the jury, a hostile witness (French fashion, the 
witness was still in tbe box) interposed cuttingly 
sale when the orator was taking a pause for breath, 
With: 

“This is all very well, Mr. Counsel, but I 
renember the time when I could have bought 
your services for half a crown.” 

the barrister swung round. “ Probably,’ he 
renarked with a genial smile; “and it is equally 
wohablo that they were not worth it!” And, 
Without a moment's hesitation, he had got into his 
stride again. 

: Nearly Fought a Duel. 

Some ten years ago the new Prime Minister 
Was on the verge of a duel with a judge. Poincaré 
had politely protested against the judge's somewhat 
bullying tone, but in vain. Then the barrister 
Was brought up short with a brusque: ‘* You have 
no authority whatever for that statement.” 

The barrister stopped. and addressed himself 
to the usher. “Would you kindly,” he said 
sweetly, “find his lordship some clomentary 
treatise on the law of contract? Or, here is a 
penny. You might get a copy of ‘Law fur the 
Unlearned ’ at the nearest newsagent’y.” 

The judge scowled and stalked out, to compose 
® challenge. 

The feud between the two was the talk of all 
egal Paris But the actual duel was never 
permitted. 

. a new Premier is the most versatile of men. 
; © has a passion for the theatre, for racing. and 
animals. He is an Academician—one of the 
amous forty “immortals.” In science he is 
nearly as eminent as in politics. 

ce Poincaré -is everywhere honoured for his 
ii : y inflexibility and honesty. But can he keep 
2 ‘ion ‘the brilliant and independent team he has 
ni ee him? Is the strong man strong enough to 
Gust in wee from splitting from within ? 

at all F Reo . Wicks 

musdleat i aol ata is wondering. ‘That is the 


Try and do a “film.” 
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STORY. 


Our film shows how one windy day Gussie, 
vainly attempts to recover a saucy maiden's hat, 


THE 
the masher, 
loses his 
head in the excitement of the chase, and finally jumps on 
the hat. A second young man pears on the scene, and 
Gussie's zeal is rewarded in quite #h unexpected way. 


T don't want the pictures. Only the ideas for them. 


ee 


As you will see, there is mo title to this 
article. We want you to supply onc. 
Yrizes are being offered on the first 
page of this issue for the best tities 
submitted. Turn to the first page nuw 
and read ali about the contest. 


a 
- we} 
The Handy Little Cars have been Used by 


Smugglers, Kidnappers, and Others. 

A curious case was recently investigated at the 
Islington Coroner's Court. 

Tho wifo of a dealer in the Caledonian Road 
heard a knock at the door at half-past nine ot 
night, and, going down, found a taxi-cab outside. 
Her husband was in the cab, looking dazed and iil. 
Tao driver expleined that ho had had a slight 
accident, but there was no apparent injury except 
a small bruise on the back of the head. 

The wife put her husband to bed but ke died the 
samo night without recovering consciousness. 

The woman had net taken the name of the driver 
or number of the cab, so it was impossible to say 
how the poor fellow had come by the blow. 

Nowadays the ever uscful taxt figures frequently 
in policc-court iccorts. ‘The other day two ledics 
hired a taxi-ceab just cutside Piince’s Restauvent, 
and ordcred the man to drive to Kensington Palace 
Mansions. 

Smashed Up a Refuge. 

Presently they noticed that he was driving much 
too fast, and at Wilton Place he went smashing 
iato tho refuge in the middle of the road. 

The windows were broken, and the ladies both 
badly bruised and cut. One sprang out, but Lefore 
the other could do so the driver jumped down from 
his seat, slammed the dcor, and drove off furiously. 

The poor lady inside, who was much cut and 
hurt, called again and again to the man to stop, 
but he paid no attention, Then she shricked for 
police, and he eventually pulled up in Knightsbridge, 
when she scrambled out and asked for his number. 
His answer was to get in and drive off again. 

The police had the greatest difficulty in tracing 
the man, and when he was at last caught he was 
very heavily fincd and his licence suspended, Thut 
the mysterious part of the business is that there 
was no apparent reason for his conduct. ‘There was 
no suggestion of his being drunk. 

The Evench and the Swiss police are puzzling 
their brains over a very strange occurrence which 
took place a few months ago at Geneva, A man 
named Trollict. who keeps a garage, let one of his 
cars to a chaufieur called Sallet, who alleged that 
he had been hired to take out some Aincrican:. 

What Sallet really did was to pack the car with 
nearly £200 worth of tobacco and sinu sole it into 
France. 

There he was canght and ordered to pay a fine 
of £4,000, failing which he was sent to prison. ‘The 
car was ordered to be confiscated. 


Found Covered In Mud. 

Two nights later the car disappeared out of the 
givage in which the police had locked it, and 
utterly vanixiicd. Its original owner demanded its 
r:turn; the police replied they did not know where 
it was, 

One morning three weeks later the car was found, 
covered with mud and with lights still burniny, ab 
\). Troltiet’s front door in Geneva. How it got 
across the fronticr is an absolute mystery. 

‘The motor is, of course, the ideal vehicle for the 
use of kidnappers, and there are plenty of records 
of its being so used. But none more mysterious 
than one which occurred at St. Etienne, in France, 
just cightcen months ago. 

The wile of a local wine merchant was walking 
along the road when a taxi came up behind and 
pulled up. 

* Like a lift, ma'am?” 
going home empty.” 

it was raining a little. The lady agreed. The 
moment she was inside the cab a man who liad been 
hiding within flung a coat over her head, and in » 
trice she was chloroformed. She came to herself 
a lony time after to find the cab pulling up. 

A low voice said: % Is she still asleep ?” 

With great presence of mind she pretended to be 
still insensible, end a minute later her con. panions, 
of whom there were two, got out and went into a 
roadsido inn. 

She at once slipped out of the opposite door and 
made her eseape. But the reason for the extra- 
ordinary outrage remains a mystery. 


asked the driver. “I'm 


aay" 


The Story of a Lordly 
Landlord and his Tire 
some Tenant. 


By 
VERNON RALSTON. 


shop in a side 
looked a picture 
No one looking at 
'y was once tho eclebrated “ Fighting Sam” who had 
won the purse offered to heavy-weights at the Hoxton 


Boxing Academy. Matrimony had mado all the 
difference in Mr. Pogson, It had transformed him 
from a pugilisi into a grocer—from a heavy-weight 
into a short-weiyht. 

As he stood he surveyed tho steady downpour of 
rain with much interest. ; 

“It's keeping en steady, missis,” he shouted into 
the back shop. 

“That's a mercy,” 
Pogson. 

“It's no night for gallivantin’,” continued Mr. 
Pogson. “ They'll all ‘ave to come ‘ere for the bits of 
things thoy want instead of goin’ to them ’’—he paused 
fur a moment to change an adjective, and concluded 
“blazing stores.” 

Mrs. Pogson glanced for a moment from the back- 
shop at tho cheering weather. 

- Now, Sum,” she said, * you'd better be gettin’ somo 
of that bacon sliced. There'll surcly be a run on it to- 


said tho shrill voice of Mrs. 


night. Pcople wants something a bit tasty on wet 
nights.” 
Mr. Pogron obediently betook himsclf to his work 


of bacon-slicing. 

““"Ow it comes down,” he meditated. 
runnin’ a treat. What's yours, missic ?” 

Ho was attending to the small child who demanded 
a fourpenny tin of salmon when he heard a gurgling in 
the shop. 

“You've not been messin’ with that treacle barrel 2?” 
he said fiercely. 

Tho accusod youngster pointed to a stream of dirty 
water which was pouring through the ceiling on to 
Mr. Pogson’s stock of cheese. 

‘The grocer uttered an exclamation so lurid that his 
wife leapt from the back room to reprove him. 

“Look at’ it—that blessed roof again. You movo 
tho stuff whilo I run up to the store-room. There's 
pounds o’ cheese jiggered already.” 

Mr. Pogson Icapt upstairs and placed buckets and 
hasins to check the downpour. When tho rain ceased 
he camo downstairs with the grim, determined look on 
his face that so many of his adversaries had observed 
in the round that saw their knock-out. 

“My mind's made up, Jane. I'm going to writo to 
them solicitors to-night. If you'll look after the shop 
lil do it right away. Iwas never much of a ’and at 
letter-writing, but Pcan tell ‘em straight—that's w hat 
they want.” 

After two hours of extraordinary contorting over a 
shaky table, Mr. Pogson emerged covered with ink 
and glory. 

ee Now Ill read it you,” he said.‘ P’raps knowing 
what, I've wrote I can read it better than what you 
can.’ 

He coughed proudly and proceeded : 


“ Respectep Srrs,’—I thought it jest as well to 
keep on their right side, you sec—** Respected Sirs, 

‘The rain come through our roof to-night at 7.15 
by our clock, and damaged all {my stock of cheese. 
This is not rite. Thero will have to be a new roof. 
Two basins and a bukct is full in the room as I am 
riting this. Please order repares at once. 

“ ‘Trusting you and your wives are in good helth. 

“Yours respectful, : 
“SamcueL Pocson.” 

“What do you think of that?” 
triumphantly. 

“It might ’ave been belter and it might ‘aye been 
worse,” responded his better half. 

This from Mrs. Pogson amounted to enthusiastic 
approval. Ho placed the letter in tho envelope, 
addressed it, and posted it. 

Mr. Pogson waited confidently for a reply to his 
eloquent letter. ‘Three days later it came. 

“Ah,” he said as he opened it, “they've been 
looking about for someone to do the job cheap. They 
ain’t going to be done by builders, and quite right.” 
Then his faco changed as he read. 

“14 Gray's Inn Walk. 


‘* Spouts is 


cried Mr. Pogson 


“ Dear Sir,— 
“We are in reccipt of your Iefter of 14th inst. 
detailing d2mage done to your premises by rain. We 


For the best sent in T will 


may remind you 
repairing lease, and are, therefore, personally respon- 
siblo 
necessary repairs to roof must, therefore, be executed 
at your own expense instantly. 


give five shillings. 


Complete Short Story. 


that you took these premises on a 


for secing that they aro kept in repatr. The 


“ Yours truly, 
“ Hiccixs, MONTAGUE, AND Ritey.” 
said Mr. Pogson determinedly. 

“ Now, Samucl,” said his wife, “‘ none of your wicked 
vi'lence, mind. If you raise a ’and against the Duke's 
lawyers you'll regret it to your dying day.” 

“You trus’ me, Jane,” replied Mr, Pogson.“ ?ma 
reformed character. I've never raised a ’and against 
any man except that drunk feller that kissed you in the 
tram goin’ to Hampton Court last Bank ‘Oliday. 
What ’e kissed you for I could never make out, but ’o 
wouldn't want’ to kiss anyone else with ‘is mouth 
when I'd done with it.” 

Afow minutes later he went out firmly determincd to 
get the matter settled at once. He walked briskly over 
Watcrloo Fridge rehearsing his arguments and illus- 
trating them by apprepriate gestures which occasioned 
the ribaldry of cab-drivers. Turning a deaf ear to 
taunts which in his bachelor days would certainly bave 
created a riot, Mr. Pogson at last arrived at Gray's Inn 
Walk. 

He entered the office and was 


“TH go and sce “em,” 


faced by a confident 


oftice-boy. 


“What do you want?” gt ae the youngstcr. 

“ T wants to sce Mr. Higgins, Mr. Montague, and Mr. 
Riley,” said Mr. Pogson cheerfully. 

The office-boy smiled, ‘Mr. Higgins is dead, Mr. 
Montaguo’s out of town, and Mr. Riley’s engaged.” 

“Tell im I want to sco ’im.” 

“T can’t—he's engaged. He sces no one without an 
appointment.” 

“ Jus’ you say to ‘im that Mr. Pogson that *e'd that 
correspondence with about that roof is ’ere. And be 
quick. There’s some eggs comin’ in this mornin’ and 
my missis is no judge of ‘em, and may tako stuff into 
stock I wouldn't throw at a dog.” 

“ You can’t sce him without an appointment. 
engaged. Good morning.” 

t. Pogson put out a huge hand about as big as a 
ham and gripped the youngster by the ear. 

“You take me in, young fellor. I’m in a hurry.” 

Tho office-boy was propelled towards a door marked 
“ Strictly Private—No Admission,” 

“Open it,” said Mr. Pogson, giving a playful tw ist 
to tho car. 

The door was opened and Mr. Pogson saw Mr. Riley, 
a highly respectable, exceedingly prim old gentleman, 
sitting in a comfortable arm-chair reading the morning 


He's 


per. 

“Thought this young chap was tellin’ “em when he 
said you was engaged, sir. You mind your ways, 
young feller, elso you'll gct a thick car.” 

“ Kr—what does this person want ?” said Mr. Riley 
in haughty tones. 

“Now I dropped in about this letter o’ yours. Jt 
won't do. ‘There's no senso in cheese bein’ spoilt. 
Jus’ look at it.” 

“Er, you aro one of the tenants on the Duke's 
estate 2?” inquired Mr, Riley. 

“ Now, now, you know Sam Pogson, ‘oo always pays 
up so reg’lar.” 

“You have done yourself no good by intruding here, 
Mr. Pogson. I remember your caso now. You bold 
your shop under an agreement which binds you to do 
all repairs. His Grace could compel you to put your 
roof in repair at once. But as his Grace contemplates 
pulling down the property when your lease expires, we 
merely take a non-possumus attitude. We leave you 
at liberiy to repair or not as you think fit. But the 
estate will do nothing. Good morning.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that the Duke'll do 
nothing ?’? began Mr. Pogson. 

“Tf his Grace takes action it will be to compel you 
to carry out your agreement.” 

“Ole friend,” said Mr. Pogson amiably, 
of sense.” 

Mr. Riley rose to his feet and edged towards the 
office door where he might rely on the support— 
moral and physical-—of a number of clerks. 

“Go out at once,” he said when he felt himsclf in 
safety. ‘‘ This intrusion is most surprising. I am not 
to be seen without an appointment. I may fcel it my 
duty to report your conduct to his Grace.” 

f If I wasn’t a reformed character,” said Mr. Pogson, 
“and if the missis wouldn't raiso Cain, I'd give you 
one on the nose you wouldn't forget.” 

“Police,” cried Mr. Riley to his staff, “* bring several 
policemen at once.” 

“Now, ole friend, I’m not goin’ to ‘it you. 


a ® . 
ave a bit 
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I'm off—not that Pim. | 
but because I’ve pronJ~ 
Give us your ‘and tw 


be crooelty to animals. 
of your blessed police, 
missisx. Good morning. 
there's no ill-feelin’.” 

And Mr. Riley was shaken by the band before 3” 
of amused clerks. . 

¥or the rest of the day Mr. Pogson was absor' , 
meditation. He thought of writing to tho D..  : 
Loamshire himself, but he could not make ont »:!. 
he ought to begin the letter “Dear Duk, 
“Respected Lord Duke.” ‘Lhe problem wai 
troubling him when his wife read out a fragi 
the Socicty nows in tho paper. 

“The Duke of Loamshiro has returned fi. ) 
Continent to his residence in Belgrave Square. ° 

Mr. Pogson brought his great fist down « 
counter. 

“Tl go and see ‘im mysclf to-night. He’: 1 
and not a lawyer. I can mako ’im seo reason, 

* You'll be’ave yourself, Samuel,” said Mrs. i' 
“Lil wear my top ‘at and my funeral coat,” » 
husband. ‘ Bless you, 1 know ’ow to talk to . 

toffs. ‘hey often ‘ad a word with us afer the . 
I’ve ‘ad a bottle of sham stood mo by a carl on . 
I knocked out Dicky Barker.” 

“Samucl,” said Mrs. Pogson, “ youll bru: 
’eart.” 

That night the Duke of Loamshire chance! ‘» 
entertaining a select dinner-party at his man-ii 1 
Belgrave Square. Amongst tho guests were an 
Viceroy, a Cabinct Minister, a couple of Amba:-.v:! 
and a Colonial millionaire. When Mr. Pogson ari 
at the Squaro he hailed a chauffeur who was sti: 
on the pavement. 

“Which is the Duke of Loamshire’s, young » 
It'd be mote sensible if these toffs ’ad brass plat: 
their doors.” 

““'That’s the ’ouse,” said the chauffeur. “ Yuu 
sce ’em at their food if you stand ’ere.”” 

The blinds were not drawn, and through the cur 
Mr. Pogson could catch a glimpse of a dinncr-pari:. 

“'That’s the Duko at the top,” said the chau: 
“Scen him at Ascot many a time.” 

“ Ah, I’m goin’ in to ‘ave a word with ’im,” gait “i 
Pogson to the chauffcur’s intense amazement. 

Mr. Pogson darted up the steps of Loamshire Il- 
A very statcly footman stood at the top «:: 
himeclf. 

‘Just called for a word with the Duke,” sail 
Pogson cheerfully. 

‘The footman jacked up in the sky, down at °° 
round, out in tho Square, and then condescer !: 
iscover that this extraordinary communicati 0: . 

from the burly person in front of him. 

** His Grace is not at home,” he said contermp(" 

“That game won't do for me, young mau. |! 
there feedin’.” 

“Not at home. Go away,” replied the fo’ 
aghast at tho idea that a Duke should be supp:- . 
do anything so gross as to feed. 

“ You're a liar, cocky,” said Mr. Pogson, civit 
footman a gentle push down the front step. | 
entercd the house, closing the front door behind 
He turned smartly into the great banqueting 1 
just in time to hear the Duko say to the Ui! 

linister, ‘I do not agree with you. We mu-t 
united front to the rising tide of democratic ¢! 
before its lightnings destroy the Throne, the | 
interests, the Turf, and our ecclesiastical institut: 

A burly gentleman in a top-hat sped up th. 
and tapped the Duke on the shoulder. 

“Very prettily said, sir, Sorry to drop in or 
when you're ’aving a bit of supper with a few yp. 
I've a bit of urgent business that can’t be | 
Now them solicitors of yours are nothin’ bu: 1 
blighters. ‘They're doin’ you all ends up, I: 
doubt.” 

The Duke looked appealingly at tho butler. * 
dignitary summoncd up all his courage. He a 
and put his hand on Mr. Pogson’s shoulder. 

“ Here, you, come out of this at once.” 

“ Gct away, ole chap. I’m talkin’ to your !. 

The butler gripped Mr. Pogson’s collar ai! 
a tug. 

Mr. Pogson whirled round and hit the hulle: | 
region of the solar plexus. Tho butler sat down 
floor with a groai. 

“These servants take a bit of keeping in 
place,” said Mr. Pogson cheerfully. “My 
charwoman is just like this feller. She will ” 
word in when ’er betters are talkin’, Now, I’m : 
your tenants, Mr. Duke. You'll know Sam I: 
always pays up reg'lar. Now, my roof is nv 
It lets water in like a bucket with the bottom ; 
out. Just look at that. :What’s that?” 

Mr. Pogson placed a large lump of somo + 
smelling substance under. the ducal nose. ; 
“ 'That’s cheese after the water from your rc: 
onit. Why, the mice wouldn't look at it in a tt) 
I should like to see your missis out buying chee 
offered that. Nice language she'd use, wouldnt 

The Duchess from the other end of the table 
icily at Mr. Pogson. Lhe 

The ex-Viceroy laughed out and mado 2 
attempt to pretend that he was merely sneezii 

“Well, Igo to these old cocks of solicitors a: 


(Sec page S08.) 
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t:lline that I’ve got to put ona new roof myself. Now 
where's the sense of that.” a 
‘The Duke found his voice. They settle all my 
business affairs for me. Plcase leave the room at 
a Ole friend,” said Mr. Pogson. “ do ’ave a bit o’ 
sense. ‘OW would you like is if I was your lavdlord 
and the rain came peltin’ in on this supper party ’ero 
gettin’ into the beer and what not. You'd be round at 
mv door cussin’ and swearin’ in ten minutcs.”” 
“Reinforcements had arrived, and a body of fuotmen 
moved towards Mr. Pogson. 
“Now then, you,” said tho leader. 
Mr. Pogson turned round. “Before I became 4 
formed character I was *eavy-weight champion of 
Oxton end Islington. I don’t want to make trouble, 
but if any of you blighters ‘ave so little respect for my 
andlord as to interrupt *im in a little private chat ’e'’s 
njovin’ with me, I'll show you ’ow I knocked Dicky 
Barker out.” : 
“ Just wait a minute, you men,” said the Duke. 
“There, you sce, your boss backs me up,” said Mr. 
Porson. “It ought to meko you ot with shame. 
I'd be sorry to uppercut any o’ you lot—all o’ you 
nein’ out o’ training and overfat. Now, I put it to 
vou, ole friend, ain't it right that you should repair that 
oof? ‘There's proof of damage in that cheese before 


ou.” 

“My solicilors settle ”’ began the Duke. 

“Now, you've a mind of your own, surely. When 
our missis there asks you for a blouse or what not do 
Fou tell ‘er to go to your solicitors ? ” 

The Cabinct Minister choked as he took wine. 
“Don’t you go taking their advice. You ask your 
I always take my missis's advice about every- 
thing. It’s mostly good, and it saves naggin’.” 
Mr, Pogson glanced down the table. ‘ Now, missis, 
don't you think your ’usband ought to listen to 
Ay 


Except the foreign ambassadors, whose profession 

nabled them to disguise their emotions, the guests had 

given way to laughter. 

“Now,” continued Mr. Pogson encouragingly to the 

Duchess, “‘ speak up, missis."” 

The Cabinct Minister cried into his handkerchief. 

‘the Duchess glared at Mr. Pogson, but the good- 

inenus on that gentleman's face was too much for 
er. 

“I think you might comply with the gentleman's 

request,” she said. 

“I thought you'd got your head screwed on,” replied 
Mr. Pogson. “‘I says to myself directly I sees you: 
‘'There’s as good-tempered, sensible a young woman as 
ever I set eyes on. I'll lay a quid this is a ‘appy ‘ome.’ 
Now, s’pose one of you young men brings pen, ink, and 
paper, Then my fietil ‘ere ‘Il writo a Fittte noto to 
his lawyers and tell ’em to do the proper thing. "Urry, 
young feller, supper’s waiting.” 

‘he Duke grasped the pen directly it was brought 
him and wrote : 

“ GENTLEMEN,—For Heaven's sake do all the 
repairs Mr. Pogson requires at my expense at once.— 
LoaMsHirE.” 

“Will that suit you, Mr. Pogson ?” 

“Champion,” replied Mr. Pogson, ‘‘ You're & 
gentleman, that’s what you are, and if any of these 
hegars ‘oo wants to abolish you starts worrying send 
for Sam Pogson, They'll get one on the conk that'll 
nish ’em. Good night, Mister Duke.” 
You won't have a glass of wine, Mr. Pogson ? ” 
said the Duke, rising to the occasion, 

“Five years ago,” explained Mr. Pogson in con- 
filential tones, “‘I’d ‘avo ’ad more quarts with you 


than you could ever get down your neck, but I swore |, 


vf when I got married. ‘The missis don't approve.” 

Mr. Pogson went round the table shaking hands 
with everyone. When he reached the Duchess he 
said, ‘I'm obliged to you, mum. Jt takes 1 woman 
to kecp a man straight. Bless vou, if I wasn’t married 
I'd be throwing a copper through a pub windcr at this 
very moment as likely as not. Good night, friends all.” 

“Good night, Mr. Pogson. Very pleased to have 
met you,” said the Duchess. 

With great gallantry Mr. Pogson kissed his hand to 
the Duchess as he left the room. 

Onogef the ambassadors was the first to pull himself 
together. 

“T think you were saving how necessary it was that 
the tide of democracy should be stayed,” he remarked 
to the Duke. 

* Itush,” said the Duchess. 
Voice outside.” 

Through the open windows came tho loud tones of 
Mr. Pogson as he explained his triumph to the chauffeur. 
, These nobs is uman bein's like ourselves. ‘I'reat 
em kindly and they'll treat you kindly. They've 

cnse enough to do the right thing when it’s put 

Biraight to ‘om. Now, tho Duke there is one of the 

best, though ’e ain’t much to look at—and ’is missis— 
ell, I shall say nothin’ about ‘er to my ole girl—she'd 
“a ae jealous there'd be no living with ’er. S'long, 
' c a ee 
. Now,” said the Duchess, “I’m sure that’s the 
icest compliment I ever had.” 


“ Hush,” said the Duke, ‘‘ or else I shall be jealous 
pf Mr. Pogson,” 


“T hear Mr. Pogson’s 


Can yow tell me “ What is the difference between a bald man and a hen? 
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£25 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised for the amusem 

ent th 
eyonsends of our readers who take a keen interest in Association F Rate Losey Resend 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize offered is €250, and the task 


set enables competitors to display their skill in following up football, and also fosters their 
interest in the game. 


£1,275 IN PRIZES NOW PAID. 
INCLUDING THREE OF £250. 


_— WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
n the entry form below you will find the names of the clubs ta 
im seventeen matches to be played on Saturday, February oe = 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, and decide in each case which club you 
think will win. Then draw a line in ink through the name of the club which 
you believe willlose. If. in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


NO ENTRANCE 


Tur cluts whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, ani to guide you in preparing 
your forecasts you would he well advised to keep a record 
of their matches befcre you. ‘I'he names of the players in ‘ 


FEE. 


matches played, £25 will be awarded to the competitor 
from whom we receive the entry form containing tho 
greitest number of correct results. In the event of « 
tie the prize will be divided, and, in the event of two or 


these teams can also be asze:tainod, if you don’t already 

know them. 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player aro known to them, anl the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as mich interest to them as the 
news in a daily poper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthu-iasts roquire no assistance from us in 
exercising their skill in choos'ng which they think will be 
tho victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season’s play will 
be very helpful. ‘The competiter who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, bat the one who bases his 
forecast on lis knowledge of the capabilities of the teanis. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is meceseiry 
to exercise a considerable au:gunt of skill to gain the 

rize. 

_— As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
Jfucgment, we recommend ‘' Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 3d. (or post frre 44, from the 
Publistier, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will b: found complete information regarding 
teams, records of play In past seasons, and results 


more matches not being played, the £250 will not be 
awarded, 

6. The Editor will accept uo responsibility in regard to 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 
aud proof of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. 

. Lhe Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
aiterations that may be madeia the fiatures givenin the 
entry form. 

8. No correspondence will be entered into in conuection 
with the comnetition, and telegrams will be iznored. 

9. The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. 

10. No coupon bearing an address in Scotland will be 

cligible for this competition. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


Pearson's Football Contest 
No. 24. 


Matches to be played on Saturday, Feb. 10th. 
Cross out which you consider will be the losing club, For 


ot corresponding League matches played last 
scason, all of which are of enormous assistance in 
marking your coupon. 


CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 


a draw don’t cross out cither. 


West Bromwich A. v Newcastle United 
Manchester United 


Sheffield Wednesday v 
MUST COMPLY. Bury v Tottenham Hotspur 

1. The names of the teams which you believe will Tose Woolwich Areenal v Bolton Wanderers 

must be cro sed out, aud cach entry furm must ve M hester Ci Oldham Athletic 

sigucd by the ecmpetitor with his own nav:e aud lanchester City ¥ B lor 1 

address in ink. Where you forecast a drew don’t Notts Forest v Burnley 

cross out either. Birmingham v Wolverhampton Wan 
2, When you have filled up the eniry form, cut it ont and Glossop v Derby County 

nlace it in an envelope addressed to the Hditor of Barnsley v Bradford 

PEARSON’S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, Loudon, Blackpoo! v Stockport County 

W.C. Mark your envelope * FoorbaLt No. 24," in Leyton v Luton 

the top left-hand corner, and affix a penny stamp, All Norwich City v Coventry City 

i t er than fir: st Fric . 

ce anal arrive nut later than jirst post lriday, Southampton v Brighton & Hove A. 
8. Only one coupon may be sent by each reader. Reading v Swindon United 
4, The sum of £250 will be awarded to tho competitor New Brompton v West Ham Unit 

from whom we receive an entry form bearing what Exeter City v Miliwall 


Brentford v Queen’s Park Rangers 


The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 


proves to be the correct resnit of all the miatches 
played. In the event of a tic this sum will be divided. 
. Should no competitor give the correct result of atl the 


ao 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 20. H I agree to abide by the decision published in 

In this contest the prize of £100 for forecasts of the | ** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
resulta of the English Cup ties plaved on Saturday, enter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
January 13th, has been divided by the following com- | abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's 
petitors, who had each only seven incorrect results: Weekly.” 

Ln Hosers, 34 Hose, Calllaeen F, T. a | eeRly. 
Smith, Centra Cues ortisie a al ToMsons, i PYYTTT TTT eee 
Coomassie St., Manchester; J. Cumisky, 8 Mather St., | Signature 
Dingle, L’pool; T. Parry, 18 Trinity St., Stockton; T. ; Add 
Cork, 4 Pagent Ave. Rirmingham; A. Slater, 28 South } PESS..0005 sennnesnecneenesed cane sheeered 
St., Aahton-u-Lyne; YWiss L. Shipley Mount Pleasant, | 
Crich, Matlock Bath; J. O'Neil, No. 1 Croas Side, |} vesscecessssrcsseeeeenscesttessscencensesssanerenenecn cet! 
Egremont; " Starkoy, 23 Gordon St., Stairfoot, ) ~~ 
Barnsley; 9. Squire, 25 Blakenball Lane, Bloxwich; , 
G. Timmins, 76 Ding'e St., Rounds Green, B ham; T. 


Jordan, 42 Broom Lane Tevenshulme, Manchester; I. 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 
Wilkie, 36 Whiteley Clayton, Manchester; 


b. q e 
* Ww 3 ' 1 Mr. F. Barnfield, 4 Fivstury Street, Siadden, Roehda's, 
cramer Astley St. Dukinfcld: W Pa ead ' winncr of £250 in this Football Competition, writes: 
Whitworth Park, Manchester; J, Clark, 11 Rydal St., “Ihave in my possession one of your ‘ Foot- 
Everton, Liverpool: alker, 3 C rout Sy Berane pall Aanaale and consider it an excellent 
siverpool; Mrs. ya ge “* “ORs uide and a great help.” 
. Williamson, 69 Scot/and St., Newton Heath, Other winners who reccmmend 


no; F 9 3 
Manchester; J. B. Dobing, Haughton-leSkerne, Dare |g oil» ave as follows: 


lington ; 
RESULT OF CONTEST No. 21. htt Mine arcn, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 
i f £25 has been won hy Mrs. 3. Beanett, 23 River- 
on bar. ‘Belfast, who gave earieat foreensts for 15 n atches Mr. G. <4 Pepper, 21 Station Parade. Norbury. 
Inyed on Saturday, January %th. On this date two matches, winner of £25. . 
Bneffield United v. Bradford City, and Leicester Fosse ve | Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcasile-or-T3 ne 
Notts Fc rest were abandoned owing to the weat ber. ; winner of £25. 


“Pearson's Foo'ha'l 
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The Royal Betrothal’s “6ff.” 
Kings and Queens Do Not Always Marry as the 
World Expects. 

Tue matehmakers have been busy for some time 
with the affairs of the Kaiser's only daughter, 
Princess Victoria Louise. Rumour has had her 
engaged to ever 80 many different young Princes, 
including our own Priace of Wales, and the latest 
string to her bow is the Hereditary Grand Duke 
Adolf of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

King Alfonso for some years suffercd in the 
same way, and his usual morning question for some 
timo was: “* Well, who have the newspapers married 
me to to-day ?” 

‘The present Queen of Spain is not the Princess it 
was intended that Alfonso should marry. The 
Kaiser was very anxious to provide a German bride 
for the young King, and his mother, Queen Maria 
Christina, had her eye on an Austrian Archduchess. 
‘Alfonso himself, however, had decided on a certain 
Kaclish Princess —not Princess Ena and pre- 
liminary negotiations were opened. 

Too Much Like a Monkey. 

King Edward said that the young lady should 
please herself, and when the young King arrived to 1 
do his courting she ‘* pleased herself? very em- | 
phatically. Nothing, she declared, would induce | 
her to marry Alfonso, and she added the quite ; 
uncalled-for comment that his Majesty was far too 
inuch ‘like a monkey ” to please her. 

After that, of course, the question of matrimony 
was decidedly off, and the King had to look elsc- 
where. 

A queer intrigue surrounded the abandoned, 
marriage of another English Princess. 

As the result of some correspondence between 
Queen Victoria and King William of Holland, it 
was decided that Princess Alice of England should 
lhe betrothed to the King’s elder son, Prince William. 
Nefore public announcements were made, however, 
the Prince was invited to come over to England and 
make his formal proposal. 

Everybody in Court circles knew what was going 
on, of course, and when the Emperor Napoleon ITI. 
cot to hear of it he determined, for rather involved 
political reasons, to do all in his power to prevent 
the match. : 

The French Minister at The Hague reccived 
urgent instructions to try to arrange that the 
Prince should spend a few days in Paris on his way 
to propose to Princess Alice in London. Prince 
William accepted the invitation, and when they 
got him in Paris the courtiers, acting on tho 
Emperor's hint, plunged the Prince into a wild 
whirlpool of reckless dissipation. 

Tho Emperor saw to it that highly exaggerated 
rumours of these goings on should reach Queen 
Victoria, and the consequence was that tho con- 
templated marriage was abandoned altogether. 

In Leve With the Wrong Girl. 

The present Emperor of Austria did not marry 
the lady that had been selected for him. 

A marriage was arranged for him with Helene, 
one of the daughters of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
and Francis-Joseph went off to visit the Duke and 
to make his formal proposal to the lady herself. 
Helene, rather nervous and uncomfortable, was 
somewhat stiff in greeting her prospective husband, 
and Francis-Joseph was decidedly disappointed. 
Soon afterwards, while walking in the park, he met 
IIclene’s younger sister, Elizabeth, on her way back 
fron a long country ramble, glowing with health 
and high spirits. 

She was frankly delighted to see him, and flung 
ber arms impulsively round his neck. The young 
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WHAT 
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One clever answer is: 


Emper 
returning to the castle he told the Duke that he 


| Elizabeth, not Helene. 
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or promptly fell in love with her, and on 


had changed his mind and wanted to marry 

There was a tremendous row, but in the end the 
Duke’s fury had to give way before Francis- 
Joseph's obstinate determination, and Elizabeth 
became Empress of Austria. 

There is an unofficial version of the story of the 
Queen of HoHand’s marriage in addition to the 
official version that mentions love at first sight. 

Kaiser’s Son Not Wanted. 

The Kaiser, as everybody knows, would almost 
give his ears to be a le to add Holland and its 
valuable sea-coast to his dominions, and soon after 
Wilhelmina was crowned he planned a marriage 
between her and one of his sons, and informal 
negotiations were opened with the Dutch Court. 

His object, of course, was perfectlyclear. Once his 
son had settled down to share Wilhelmina’s throne 
he would be able to show the way for unlimited 
interferonce by his father in Holland's affairs. 

Wilhclmina saw that at once, and when the German 
Court thought that the business was as good as 
settled by the mere suggestion of the Kaiser, they 
were startled to hear that an extremely informal 
note had been received from Wilhelmina, containing 
a Dutch proverb to the effect that “‘ when the 
kitten crawls through the fence the old cat comes 


over the top!” 

The Kaiser, when he recovered from the shock, 
retaliated by setting every diplomatic device in 
motion to get the Queen married to a Gorman 
Prince of some sort. And in the end he had the 
satisfaction of marrying her to Prince Henry of 
Mccklenburg-Schwerin. 


SHOULD YOUNG MEN 


CARRY CANES ? 


£10 in Prizes for the 
Parrot’s Opinions. 


Youna Snooks, in music-hall language, is one of the 
“nuts.” At least, he has been sporting a new cane and 
to show off its beauties he has been carrying 1t proudly 
under his arm. 

Unfortunately, held in this position, the end of it got in 
the way of other folks’ faces, and we invite you to tell us 
in o last line to the verse below what you think the Parrot 
would sy to young Snooks on the subject. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
coutain more than six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to completo is as 
follows: 

When young Snooks to shot off his new cane 
Walked about with it under his arm, 
Here it in other folks’ eyex 
t 


ll the Parrot yelled out with alarin: 
An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘' Drop it, it’s an eye-sore.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on @ postcard, and aidress [t to the 
Editor, Pearson's Werkly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. If you like, you 
may inclose your postcard in an. envelope. 

2. Mark your postcara Cane » on the top left-hand corner. 
must arrive not later than Thursday, February fs 

3. To the sender of che attempt the best a prize of £5 will 
be awarded. In the event efa tiethis sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s. each will beawarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit, 

4. The published decision fs final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding ouly. 


(Result of “Sleigh” Parrot Contest will be found on 
Page 3 ef Cover.) 


. . . . . . 


Attempts 


attitudes you may win the £5 prize. 


NO ENTRANOE FEE. 
See the February 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


Now Selling. Price 6d. 
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Youth and Beauty are Things that Cou 


‘ARE THESE MEN DOING ? 


A NEW COMPETITION. FIRST PRIZE, £5. 


5 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF 10/6 EACH. 


These figures are all engaged in some sport or 
game. If you can tell what they are doing from their 


“One has a comb, the other doesn’t need onel” 


Vora a shame it is to have to think thit © 
years’ time the 
princes, 
songs anc 


have become too 0 
Yet this is the distressing truth about the i: 


and courtiers 
1 dances in this year’s pantominy 


Fer. 8, 1012. 


Chorus Girls Last 10 Years ° 


Theatre-land. 


majority of the pretty 
who are pleasing u: 


ld for their profession. 


A new crop of stage girls arises in the tly 
world each decade. . 
This fact, of course, applies more particu! 


the rank and file—thcse who never rise highs: 
of the chorus, and those to v=. 


the front row 


beauty is of fa 


With the rea 
the profession 
These, of co 
performance p 


The Great Chirgwin, for instance, has be: 


r greater importance than tal 
1 stars and stage people who du 
the case is different. 

urse, last so long as their pa: 
leases. 


tho stage for fifty years, but his brillian« 
no signs of dimming. 
Firat She Joins a Panto. 


Let us glanc 
girl of about t 
the stage. 


e for a moment at the life of a: 
wenty years who is anxious t+ 


She starts her fascinating but short c:.: 


accepting an 
mime. 
After a seas 


season. 


Between the age of twenty and twenty 
girl is in her theatrical prime, but unless sI. 
something very meritorious or novel to . 
attention to herself, five more years will sce ' 


engagement at a suburban , 


on of this, about six weels, +) 

her luck at a West End Theatre ina musical» 
and perhaps serves the public in this w: 
years with annual 


intervals for tho pan 


of her as a “show ” girl. 
If a girlis able to look pretty, unconscic: 


sing a little, this is about all that is require { 
But as soon as she loses the tirst of thes: : 
she passes out of the profession, to make ' 


the many anxiously waiting recruits. 


People not acquainted with theatrical |: 
inclined to think it a very easy one, but rev’ 


the mcst arduous ono in existence. 


The present winter is not a bit more tryin 
usual, but already the principals at more ti. 
important theatre have fallen ill through chi! 


this in spite of 
are concerned 


Too Thinly Clad. 


every comfort as far as dressin 


The stage, even in the best regulated the 


the most draughty of places, and you can i: 
the sufferings of girls clad in the thinnest « 


dresses, while 


wailing to go on. 


Then the strain during the height of 1): 
mime season, wilh two performances ® 


terrilic. 


In many cases the “ girls’ are on with © © 


brief intervals from 2.30 until the even. 


formance end 


Taking everything into consideration. ‘' 


wonder that 


sat ll. 


a chorus gitl outlives her «: 


after about ten years of such a life. 


A prominent theatrical-agent—and, afte. 


is the best qualified to judge the situation— 


declared that ‘the rank and filo of t! 
fession is constantly changing. 
“ clearing-house ’ goes exactly for what it is 
Ifa ‘recruit’ has talent or gcod looks we 
a chance; but the public soon tires, and \ 


humour it.” 


I wa 


Eversthin 


nt better. 
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: goer atest Fouls 


And Very Dangerous Ones iyo Are, Too. 

'NFORTUNATELY most of the fouls in an Asso- 
gion game are of the “shady ” order, but it is 
a peculiar fact that these are not the fouls that lead 
o barracking or contempt towards a player. — 

It is tho open, intentional foul that raises ill- 
fecling and earns in many cases unmerited re- 
roach from the spectators. An open foul, be it 
ever so aggravated, except of course deliberate 


3D 


¢ abet bys 
Very Bein! 
vice the Knee in the opponent's back; the defender 
pretending he is jumping to take the ball. 

icking and “hacking,” is never so dangerous 
s the mean, despicable, hidden fouls which have 
s their object the “laying out of an opponent.” 

Out first picture shows the most dangerous 
craps of all these shady tactics, and deserves 
ie pavilion on every occasion it is detected by 
he referee. You will see that the dofender pur- 
osely “lays out”? his opponent by means of the 
ice pressed into his opponent's back. 

So cleverly is it veiled that the defender appears 
o be jumping to head the ball. So natural appears 
he motion or act of jumping that many spectators 
io surprised to hear the referce’s whistlo, and 
even Pressmen 
have some- 
times to add to 
their copy that 
a penalty was 

ranted for a 
oul not appar- 
ent in the Press 
box. 

Perhaps the 
next in order 
of evil conse- 
quences is that 
shown in 
picture two. 
As a general rule it is used by too eager defenders 
© knock a forward off the ball, As the forward 
ushics past the back the latter instead of tackling 
him uses his elbow to knock him off the ball, 
specially just as he goes to shoot. 

It is also very dangerous, and is decidedly diffi- 
ult to detect, for it is invariably done on the side 
‘note from the referee. Ribs can quite casily be 
broken by this mean trick. 

the goalkeeper, too, has his devices (and picture 
ice depicts one of them) for mean play. To 
ll intents and purposes he parries a guick high 
hot, but the forward, who follows on, falls uncon- 
ious at the goalie’s fect. Tho goalio has got 
both ‘man and ball.” 

_[f there is a scrimmage in front of goal it is very 
iflicult for the referee to say decidedly whether 
Q occurrence of this kind is an accident or not. 


ELowing—on the referee's blind side. 


Man and Vall at the same 
tune —a goalie’s mean 


For the best answers I will give five “P.W.” pencil cases. 
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| The goalie has, at a corner kick, a huge chance 

of exccuting mcan tricks, and it is a moot question 
whether he should be allowed to uso his hancs 
outside his goal area, 

The fourth illustration shows a common foul, 
but so extremely well can it be hidden that it is 
very scldom detected. 

The forward with the ball has his progress stopped 
bya defender stepping on his foot. If the victim is 
running quickly, a dangerous accident might easily 
occur. Legs have often been broken in this way 
by unscrupulous defenders. It appears at a dis- 
tance to be very like a skilful pieco of play—the 
position of the foot not being noticed. More acci- 
dents are produced by this subterfuge than by any 
other. The referee is not to blame if he does not 

t his “ eye on 
it ’’ for it is done 
quite instan- 
taneously and 
plenty of oppo- 
nents never 
tumble to the 
fact that it is 
not accident but 
design. 

lf you will 
study tho last 
sketch you will 
sco another 
mean trick 
frequently used. 
To be done properly, it is really only an instantaneous 
thing—otherwise it is quite easily detected. 

The forward in the hooped shirt tries to shove 
the ball away from his opponent's foot, but, as 
it were, slips in the attempt. and white shirt is 
caught instantaneously between his legs. It brings 
the man down. 

As Mr. Hooped shirt has slipped and done this all 
in one motion, the referee puts it down to accident, 
and does not signal a foul as he should do. 

It is most useful when the ground is slippery 
with rain, it is never tried on a frosty day, for the 
person attempting it would not risk the chance of 
getting himself hurt, which contingency is always 
possible. 

Commoner fouls of the samo type are thoso in 


Sleppiag on an opponent’s foot. 


which tho 

player fouls Or 
tho ball and / 

not tho man. Z 
“Handling” [ 


has kecome so 
veiled that it 
is decidedly 
difficult to tell 
whether — the 
foul’ is inten- 
tional or not. 

It isobvioug, 
then, that a 
gamo can be 
quite casily 
stopped for 
something not : . 
apparent. In such cases it is advisable to take 
the referee’s decision as correct and to remember 
that when he administers a caution he has seen one 
of the shady fouls such ns described above, 


—_—— 


eT 
So 
A Veiled Trip! 
The man on the ground hee purposely 
canght his opponent's leg between his 
own, 


Carry your “Pearson's” in gour hand 
And see what we will give you. 


AWFUL! 
“ Ber.” said the returned explorer, * although I 
scemed to be hopelessly lost and there was not the 
slightest sign of a trail, I was not the least alarmed 
for at that moment some nomadic Kurds rode into 
camp.” 

mx Why were you not alarmed 2?” asked a listener. 
“J knew the Kurds would show me the whey.” 
THEY DIFFERED. 

Some time back two travellers were seated in 
the smoking carriage of a train. One was discussing 
a cigar, not of the finest brand, whilo the other 
gsolaced himself with his pipe. a 

When smoker No. 1 had finished his cigar, 
smoker No. 2 offered his tobacco pouch to the other 
with the remark: “* Would you like a pipeful, sir?” 

“No, thank you,” was the haughty reply, “I 
don't smoke tobacco.” . 

Some little time after the cigar smoker offered 
tho other one of his * weeds.” ; 

“No, thank you,” came the quick response ; 
“IT do smoke tobacco.” 


Mark vostcards ‘ Convb.”" 
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HAVE YOU A T.S.1.¢ 


Three Little Words That Mean a Lot to Travellers. 


Tue magical Ietters at the head of this article 
sicnify, in railway parlance, “Trader's Scasoa 
Ticket.” 

There is almost as much difference betwcon a 
trader's and an ordinary season ticket as between 
chalk and cheese. The latter is issued by the 
passenger departments, and can be obtained by 
anyone, whilst the former is issued by the traffic 
department, and then only when certain con- 
ditions have been complied with. 

The difference in cost of the two kinds of tickets 
is very marked, and much more so compared with 
the ordinary parliamentary ticket. 

As an illustration, an ordinary third-class return 
ticket between London and Manchester costs 
30s. 1ld. Thus a traveller making the third-class 
journey onco a week only would pay over £80 
per annum. 

The cost of a third-class trader's season ticket 
for twelve months, between the points mentioned 
is £32 14s.; while that of a fist class is only 
£48 10s. With the latter tickets the travcllec 
may make the journey daily if so disposed. 

What, then, are the conditions attached to a 
trader's season ticket and how are they ob- 
tained ? 

Originally, when first inaugurated, these tickets 
were intended to be issued to traders for business 
purposes purely, and then only to firms who pass 
over the company’s line traffic amounting in carriage 
to £300 or over per annum ; in short, to give them 
facilities for travelling about cheaply to endeavour 
to extend their businesses, which would be mutually 
beneficial to the company as well as tho trader. 

Rallway Company’s Conditions. 

In course of timo this privilege has become 
considerably abused, until now the tickets are 
utilised very extensively, not only for business 
but for residential purposes. ' 

It is easy to understand that “T.S.T.'s” are 
greatly sought after by firms for their travellers. 
When an application is received by the railway 
company for a trader's ticket they send their 
representative to sce the firm to inquire into the 
bona-fides of the case. 

The first condition is that the firm must have 
the necessary traffic qualification of £300 in carriago 
over the company's line during the preceding 
twelve months; secondly, that the applicant must 
be in the sole employ of the firm. 

Some railways require the firm's signature across 
their form to the effect that they indorse the appli- 
cation, and further, that applicant is exclusively 
employed by them. . ‘ : 

If the company’s representative is satisfied 
that the conditions as laid down have been fultilled, 
it is left to him to use his discretion as to whether 
he recommends that tho ticket be issued or not. 

Kumbers of bogus applications are received, and 
probably having been informed that the issue of 
'y.S.T.’s is largely in the hands of tho company’s 
representative who inquires into the traffic quali- 
fication, it not infrequently happens in such cases 
that a bribo ia held out to tempt that individual 
from the strict path of rectitude. 

30 antes Lowest Limit. 

Traders’ season tickets aro not issued for less 
distances than thirty miles, or for a shorter period 
than six months. ‘The title of the firm and the 
name of the person to whom issucd is printed on the 
ticket. In the event of a firm's traveller being 
incapacitated through illness after the issue of the 
ticket, the company will, on same being deposited 
with them, issue a temporary ticket to another 
representative, so that his firm will not be at any 
loss. The scale for a firet-class T.S.T, for twelve 
months is as follows: 


Miles, Cost. 
2a 

SO) «6 we « on 13 0 
BOs t a »& 18 0 
100 1. we we 30 10 
900 .. «6 oe ee ee ~8O 0 
300 co 0 


The cost of the tickcts is based entircly on 
mileage; they can bo issued for any distance 
above thirty miles, and, as will be seen, the greator 
the distance covered the cheaper they become. 

If given up before expiry an allowance is made, 
but being issued at such a cheap rate this is not 
so much as in the case of an ordinary season tichct. 


(See puge S08.) 
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I'M A RAILWAY TRAIN NURSE, 


Ok. 

1 Look After Travellers who are taken ill, and 

Sometimes Help to Bring Little Strangers into the 
World. 

I nenoxe to the very newest branch of the 
nursing profession. Everybody knows the hospital 
nurse or the sister who tends the wounded on the 
field of battle. Even some football grounds havo 
nowadays a nurse in attendance during a match, 
bat the latest field of enterprise is the express train. 

Many people will think that it is absurd for a 
nurso to bo atiached to a train. The longest 
journcy in this country hardly excceds twelve 
hours, and during that time there aro several 
steppages where anybody feeling unwell can alight 
eo the services of a doctor. I once thought 
this myself, but I know now that the train nurse 
fills a long-fclt want. 

It often happens that in the course of ono run 
I havo as many as fifty patients, most of them 
suffering from train sickness. If you have never 
had train sickness, you may be inclined to scoff ; 
if you have had it you will know that it is quite 
a3 bad, or even worse, than that terrible sensation 
that comes from tho rolling of a ship on sca. 


Women Suffer More Than Men. 

At present there aro not many of us on duty. 
Indeed, so far tho Railway Sisterhood is limited 
almost entirely to the Great Western Railway 
Company and to their two great a trains 
from Paddington to Penzanco and Fishguard. 

Like any other railway servant we begin our 
dutics early in the morning, make one run of eight 
or nino hours a day, and spend the night, or what 
remains of the night, at onc or other of the termini 
alternately. 

{ have always found that women suffer more in 
trains than men, especially in the case of train 
sickness ; the rattle of the wheels and the oscillation 
of the carriages which comes more pronounced 
the faster wo go, seem to affect their nervous 
system. They become faint and dizzy, and very 
often this is followed by nausea. 


Very nervous women are my greatest trouble. - 


I had a patient onco who was seized with claustro- 
‘aie which is the scientific term for that curious 
ecling of oppression which is followed by a craving 
to get into the open air. 

She became quito hysterical, and announced 
that unless she was allowed to get out of the carriage 
she would certainly dic. As the train was then 
going some seventy miles an hour, her wish could 
not bo gratifiod, and I had the greatest difficulty 
in soothing her into a more peaccful state of mind. 


Mind and Fetch Milk for Babics. 

Claustrophobia is a more common form of nervous 
disorder than is generally known. I am confident 
from my own expericnco that several of those 
inystcrious cases wacre a woman, in normal health 
and without any known troubles in the world, 
is found cut to piecos on the line, can be explained 
in this way. ‘The victims have been seized with a 
nervous attack, and with no ono to look after them 
havo deliberatcly opened the carriage door and 
stepped out to their death, 

My busiest time is wich children. I have to 
fetch milk for babies or to mind the infont while 
the mother snatches a hasty meal in the restaurant 
ear. Very often an invalid is given into my charge 
hy his or her fricnds at the commencement of the 
journey, ant I have to see that they want for nothing. 

We, of course, take cach case as it comes, and 
no difference is made between a first-class and a 
third-class passenger. If a millionaire’s wife re- 
quires attention when I am looking after some poor 
working girl, the millionaire’s wife has to wait, even 
though I should lose a handsome tip. 

We are not properly trained nurses, but we have 
sufticient knowledge and experience to act under 
all ordinary circumstances. Deaths have taken 
place in trains before now owing to want of atten- 
tion, and it has happened very frequently that 
somo little morscl of humanity has been hurriod 
unexpectedly into the world. 

Onze, on a great Norih-country line, a woman 
was taken ill, and it being found impossible to 
peur tho services of any of her own sex, the 

aby had to be brought into the world by a dce'or, 
who chanced to be travelling, assisted by two 
compassionate male passengers. 

‘The train nurse renders all such complications 
imposzible, for one of us is always at hand to do 
what is necessary. 


Ox the door of an office (not ours!) Winds the notice: “Please wipe your feet on the mat.” 
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After Belfast—Bloodshec ¢ 

mae Fig 

Other Meetings of this Sort have Started K:. \... 
tions. 

Desrire the many alarmist rumours it ji 
tromely unlikely that Mr. Winston Chin 
forthcoming visit to Belfast will result in an: 
worse than a few cracked heads. 

Still, there is no getting away from the 
civil war has not infrequently sprung 
ordinary peaceful public mecting. 

The first French revolution, for instance, « | 
its origin to the famous mecting of depntics is 
Tennis Court at Versailles. Raising their 
hands aloft the entire assembly joined in an - 
never to rest until they had given France a. 
stitution. Less than four weeks later the me's | 
stormed the Bastille, and blood flowed like v. 
in the gutters of Paris. 

On December 20th, 1800, a public mecti: =‘ 
the citizens of Charleston, South Carolina, U.>.'., 
voted in favour of breaking away from the U 
and setting up an independent government of 1). 
own. The result was a civil war that lastei i: 
over four years, cost a thousand million pow, 
and drenched America in blood. 


300 Barricades In One Nighi. 
The succession of uprisings which overturn «cr 
shook half the thrones of Kuropo in Je48 i 
year of revolutions ’---was cue in the first plies +, 
mecting of dissatisfied Parisian workpeople. ‘! 
demanded of the government the establishiici 
national workshops for the relief of the uneais! 
and on their demand being refused the po: 
rose in revolt. 

Three hundred barricades were thrown tp ina 
single night, and during the three days that | 
fighting continued some sixteen thousand pow. + 
were killed and wounded. 

The revolution which, on the night of Nov: 
ber 14th, 1889, transformed Brazil fom an emt) * 
into a republic, had its origin in an ordinary: wet. 
ing of one of the many reform clubs then ex: 11 < 
in Rio de Janciro. 

“We must strike soon,’ excleimed o:.° 
orator. 

“Why not strike now ?”” cried another. 

“ Agreed! Agreed!’ shouted everybedy in 
unison. 

Civil War at Trafalgar Square. 

Forthwith the reformers rushed off to the pale 
of the aged Dom Pedro, whom they made prisor: 
Very early next morning the Emperor and! 
family were conducted on board ship to tr 
packed off to Portugal, and the revolution 4 
complete. : 

Of mectings that have ended in fierce rin” 
almost verging, for the time, on civil war. +» 
have had experience in this country even. ('" 
March 8th, 1886, for instance, @ mass meetin Ci 
the unemployed in Trafalgar Square, lashed to 
by tho scathing utterances of John Burs, | 
bounds, and for two hours raged unchecke | ths 
the West End, wrecking shops, looting !i:: 
overturning private carriages, and rowing 
maltreating weil-dressed pedestrians, 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
. Dutch Courage. 

. Ship's Husband. 

Flaneur. 

. Remittance Men. 

. Black Maria. 

6. Barnstormer. 


pone) 


from 


They aro everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I givo six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on tho back of a posteard, and put your oxplanation 
in as short and preciso a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address, 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weckty, 17 Henrictta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrivo not later than ‘Thursday, 
February 8th. You may send all your postcards for 
this compotition in cne envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 61. 


(1) PAPAL BULL. 

The winner of the prize of 10s. Gd. for the following 
explanation was J. P. Lewis, 31 Lines Road, Folke- 
stone : 


This term denotes a comnimnication of the Pope to 
the churches under his rule. The name “ bull’’ is 
derived from the globular lead seal, called bulla, with 
which the communication is scaled. ‘ Bulls” are 
issued to further the administration of justico or to 
grant favours, and aro written in Latin. 


fers id 


(2) EXTRADITION. 

The definition selected at the best was received from 
J. McGovern, 119 Graham Street, Airdrie, and was thus 
expressed : 

The delivering up to justice of criminal fugitives, thus 
insuring that malcfactors shall not escape by the mere 
act of crossing a frontier. Most organised States have 
extradition treatics with each other, those of Britain 
being very complete, excepting only ‘political ” 
offences. The first extradition treaty dates from 1343. 


(3) STEEPLECHASE. 

The prize tn this contest tras avvard:d to G. Turner, 
Lothian Bank, Eskbank, for the contribution which 
follows : 

A Steenlechaso is a horserace originally run over 
hedges, ditches, streams, etc., in a ‘“bee-line ”? across 
tho country to a fixed mark, say, a steeple. Such 
obstacle, now largcly artificial, are meaut to try the 
animal's jumping powers, and to interest spectators. 


—> 


(4) 1 DON'T CARE A FIC. 

Phe above plirase was thus Acfined by the winner, ALL. 
Wilks, 76 Howard Road, Leicester : 

This term, which is an expression of indifference or 
contempt, has nothing to do with fruit. It comes 
from “ fico,’ meaning ‘a snap of ‘tho finzers.’ The 
French term for “to snap tho fingers” is “ faire la 
figue.” 


(5) PRINTER'S DEVIL. 

J. Gerard, 53 Station Road, Shotts, Lanarkshire, 
supplied the winning explanation, in the following terms : 
In tho fifteenth century most people associated the 
Printing Art with tho Evil One. This idea was inten- 
sified because Aidus Manutius, a famous printer in 
Venice, had a black boy as assistant. People called 
him the * Printer’s Devil "a name since applied to a 
boyish assistant in a printing office. 


WOMEN ARE FASTER. 

Tu Suffragist is at a disadvantage in that °'° 
cannot boast that her brain is heavier ti" 
contemporary man. But sho can say tis : 
what little she possesses thinks at a faster '.' 
than the mind of the superior sex. 

This fact has been proved by a series of in'sr * 
experiments to test the brain power of the su 
sexes. The tests were carried out as fellow 

A cardboard dise was prepared having ais"! 
the centre. ‘This dise was connected with o:' 
controlled by electricity, and which was a'iv 
measure as little as tho thousandth port «4 
second. 

Seated opposite this disc the person unde. 
the experiment had to keep a look-out for a 
card which suddenly dropped into the hole tale 
disc’s centre. This card completed i: ¢: 
circuit and started the clock going. The nm’ 
the sitter saw the card drop he or she touch! 
which stopped the clock at once. By this » 
the time was fixed that it took the obser | % 
think and to act. 

It was found that in nine cases out of te’ '" 
gentler sex beat the men. This fact prey 
accounts for the marvellous “ intuition” of wi °" 
intuition that is really only rapid thinking, 


(6) KILKENNY CATS. 

This term was thus defined by the prize-winner, W. 
Hamilton, 11 Leicester Road, Newport, Mon, : 

The fablo of the Kilkenny Cats, which fought until 
nothing but their tails were left, was a satire on tho 
contentions of Kilkenny and Irishtown in the seven- 
teenth century, about boundaries, which went on 
until both towns were impoverished. ‘The expression 
is applicd to combatants who fight with cxtreme 
violcnee. : 
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I was a 
nipper,” said Pincher 
reflectively, ‘“my 
mother was always 
talkin’ about me bein’ 
kind to dumb animals. 
Once me an’ another 
boy tied a tin can on 
to @ dog’s tail—big 
dog he was, too—an 
we got a lot of fun 
out of it till my 
the had bin watchin’ us, caine up. 

mi Ua ee a heavy hand had my mother, the terror 
of the neighbourhood, sho was, an’ I don’t think I 
hould have known my Ld if I'd seen him without 
binlaze on, an’ I decided that dumb animals was 
> bo treated kindly so long as they’d got her on 
heir side. P 
“The next day w'en I was out with her in the 
Whitechapel Road, I thought I'd show her how 
changed I was, an’ I stopped to pat a little dog on the 
head, an’ the beggar egeaad rounded on me on 
hit me. When ma had finished with the dog she 
slung wot was left of him at his boss, took me to 
chemist’s, an’ w’en she got home, gave me o hidin’ 
fur touchin’ strange animals an’ causin’ her to have to 
pur threepence for havin’ my hand doctored.” _ 

Pincher leant back in his chair and gazed cynically 
at the ceiling. . 

* But what has that to do with the story you said 
you were going to tell me?” I 
acked 

oe . said ie little any gai 
ing for ipe, ‘I was tellin’ you wo! 
trouble I hed ovie dumb sniuicls asa 
kid, an’ wot I’m going to tell you now 
is about the trouble I had with a 
dumb animal w’en I was grown up, 
«9 to speak, an’ ought to have 
lnown better than have anythin’ to 
uy with a business wot spelt trouble 
lim the very start. 
~ tt was in the early spring about 
two years ago, an’ I was living 
cuvtly down by the Docks, havin’ seen 
1 cood more of bard latour than 
! wanted to see, an’ bein’ on ticket- 
vl cave, I had to be extra carcful an’ 
uida’t see much chance of doin’ 
‘iy good for mysclf until the full 
thee was up, then I determined I'd 

» up North where I wasn't wot you 
nicht call such a celebrity. 

“Ly the way, guv'nor, I had a 
funny adventure that trip, did myself 
a lot of good, an’ I'll tell you the story 
one day; but to get back to wot I 
wis sayin’, there I was sittin’ in a 
‘loomnin’ little attic room, hand- 
sncly furnished with a couple of 
‘ -it-boxes an’ lighted by a candlo 
c< in an empty beer-bottle—just 
\\o them pictures you soe of 
vong authors an’ poets just before 
‘w publisher enters an’ hands ’em 
‘ulreds of quids an’ says they're 
funous an’——'" 
~ But what on‘earth have impecunious authors 
«vl impossible publishers to do with——” 

That's it, guv’nor, cut in an’ spuil it! If you was 
‘+ 20 to Heaven, which ain’t likely, you'd hold up the 
b.nd of trumpets an’ harps to ask wot tune it was 
‘hey were playin’, an’ wot it had got to do with vour 
cival there. Still, as I was sayin’, I was sittin’ 
‘cre when I heard someone runnin’ up the stairs an’ 
‘we next moment my old pal Bill Emmens walked in. 

“*Pincher, my lad,’ he says, ‘since I left you 
\'-terday I've struck lucky. I’ve made a big deal. 
Our fortunes are as good as made, an’ we can laugh at 
‘5 an beaks, an’ lead gentleman's lives tourin’ tho 

vintey an’ fillin’ our pockets with quids.’ 

“Well, he looked sober, so I asked him wot he'd 

10. 

“* T've bought a bear!’ he says. 

* Bought a wot?’ I says, gaspin’. 

_' Abear,’ he says, ‘ off two forcign blokes—Austrians 
ey said they was—an’ they'd made their bit over here, 
‘’ wanted to go back home, but didn’t want to take 
‘uc bear, bears bein’ no novelty out in them parts. 
‘Vill, this animal does tricks standin’ on his head, 
ia a on, an’ I bought him for five quid, an’ took 

n home.’ 


! 
1 
ts 
' 


“* Wot did your missus say ?’ I asked him, havin’ | a 
j;° his hind legs. 


uct Mrs, Emmens two or three times, an’ knowin’ 


ee ‘ + oe , Py a 
Some anéry visitor wrote underneath “as you go out.” Smart, wasn’t it? 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


Se 


KEEPERS OF THE BEAR. 
wot she could say w'en she was wot you might call 


roused. 

‘“* Bill looked a bit uncomfortable. 

““*To tell you the truth, sho ain't said anythin’ 
as yet,’ ho said. ‘She ran upstairs an’ locked herself 
in the bedroom w’en she saw me leadin’ him through 
the house. Still, it will be all right; I've locked him up 
ina Boot ied shed] I’ve got, an’ give him a loaf of 
bread to keep him quiet. Now, look here, you meet 
me to-morrow an’ we'll go an’ get togged up like 
them foreign coves was an’ then we'll go out with the 
bear an’ rake in tho boodle.’ 

“*P'raps!’ says I, sarcastic; ‘but why bother 
about togyin’ up as foreigners w'en thcre’s no need ?’ 

“+ There's a lot of need,’ said Rill. ‘ Foreigners 
always scem to be able to pick up more moncy over 
here than Englishmen, an it’s useful not to understand 
aE if a Tobby comes up to make a nuisance of 

isself.’ 

“Well, guv'’nor, I'd have been wise to hove sent 
Bill off to find another partner; but things wc @ bad, 
an’ Bill explained that he'd do tho holdin’ of the 
bear an’ all I should have to do would be to smile 
an’ tako round the hat, so I agreed to mect him 
outside a costumicr’s just off the Strand the next 
mornin’. 

“Well, Bill turned up all right, an’ we got fitted 
out in weird-lookin’ tos at his expense, thea we set 
off for his house out Hackney way, an’ Bill's remark 


to the ’bus-conductor wot tried to charge us double 
the fare startled evcryone on tho ‘bus, an’ an old 


“In the kitchen he stopped to eut the louf of bread I gave him.” 


gent sittin’ near us said it was a sad, but true fact, 
that foreigners who did not know any other inglish 
seemed to know the swear words. 

“The cove sittin’ next to him said a man with a gift 
like Bill’s ought to go far, but he didn’t say in wot 
direction. Well, we got off the ‘bus an’ had a lot of 
rude things said to u3 as we walked along. Some of 
Bill's pals recognised him, an’ the remarks they made 
about his clothes an’ his stained face would have upset 
a much better-tempered man than he was, 

“ Bill let himself into his house with his latchkey, 
and his missus came runnin’ along the passage to say 
that the bear was standin’ on his head in the yard, 
an’ their lodger, wot had been doin’ hisself well for 
several nights, had pulled a tablecioth over him, an’ 
kept shoutin’ that He'd sign the pledge as soon as he 
got a chance. . jaake 

“* You go first,’ T says to Bill, not wishin’ to push 
myself forward in his house, an’ Bill picks up a long 
pole an’ givcs me the sorter trumpet thing that the 
Austrians had chucked in with the bear, an’ we went 
out into the yard, leastways Bill did, an’ I stood at 
the kitchen window an’ watched him. 

“Ho scemed quite a friendly beast—the bear, I 
mean—for he danced round for a bit, an’ then allowed 
Bill to catch hold of his chain an’ walked into the house 
Iu the kitchen he stopped to eat the 
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loaf of bread I gave him as a sort of peace offering; 
an’ then with the lodger sittin’, cryin’, on the stairs, 
an’ Mra. Emmens tellin’ Bill if he darcd to bring tho 
brute back again he'd strike trouble, we went out into 
the strect, an’, followed by quite a littlo crowd, walked 
up Clapton way. 

“Well, guv nor, I don't know whcther the per- 
formin’ bear act like the Punch an’ Judy show has 
been played out, or whether it was we hadn't yot the 
manner of foreigners, but wotever it was, all I know ia 
that we worked hard, me blowin’ on the blanked 
trumpet till 1 got no breath left, an’ poor old Bill 
talkin’ like a blitherin’ lunatic to tho bear, havin’ 
a hard job to kcep himeelf from tellin’ the people in 
plain English wot ke thought of them, an’ efter nearly 
three hours of it we found ourselves outside a pub 
near Clapton Common, havin’ made fourpence, with 
a expensive thirst an’ a longin’ to sit down for a 

it. 

‘““* We're goin’ in here,’ says Bill quickly. 

‘** How about the bear ?’ says I. 

*** Oh, wo'll tie him up to that railin’ an’ he'll Le all 
right!” says Bill; an’ so he tied him up an’ we went in. 
We had the bar to ourselves, an’ ufler a couple of pints 
old Bill almost wept. Five pounds he'd give for the 
bear, to say nothin’ of the hire of the costumes, the 
make-up, an’ threo loaves uf bread wot the bear 
had ate. 

“*T ain't even got the moncy for the bread yet,’ 
he said; ‘ goin’ on liko this the bleomin’ bear will cost 
more to feed than ho earns. Them forcign chaps 
sang a sorter song to him, an’ [ wonder if that makes 
any difference. It went somethin’ like this.’ 

“Then he gave an imitation—as near as he could 
temember—of wot the forcign coves sang, until the 
landlord came in an’ said if my pal felt ill Td bettcr take 
him outside. 

** Bill explained that he was singin’, and the landlord 
said he was sorry for him, but whether he was singin’ or 
feelin’ queer, he'd go outside quick if ho started the 
row again. 

“ Then when we did go outside old Bill gave a gasp, 
an’ turnod to me. 

‘““* Whore’s the blanked bear?’ he 
says. 

An’ then we just stood an’ 
stared at each other for the b!oomin’ 
bear had vanished. 

‘***Someone’s stole him!’ said 
Bill, very fierce; ‘an’ I'll have tho 
law on them—I'll make ‘em pay 
ihe five quid an’ the——’ 

“His feelin’s overcame Lim, an’ he 
wouldn't listen to mo w'en I said as 
how no one would be likely to sneak 
a bear; an’ just in the middle of the 
argument a sharp-lookin’ kid came 
runnin’ up to us. 

** Have you gentslost a bear?’ he 
says, an’ I said we had, Bill being 
incapable of specch fit to address 
one so young. 

“* Well, says the kid, ‘I told the 

oliceman I'd seen two men like 
<eepers enterin’ the pub, an he sent 
me for you. The bear's sittin’ on the 
tram lines on Stamford Hill, an’ 
there’s twenty cars held up already 
s» you'd best come quick !’ 

* Bill started off at a run, me 
followin’ him, an’ the kid followin’ 
me; then we saw a big crowd, an’ 
hill was about to plunge into it w'en 
he suddenly stopped an’ held up hia 
band. 

“Tho bloomin’ bear was wrestlin’ 
with a fat policeman, an’ six other 
coppers was tryin’ to pull hint off, 

** Pincher,’ says Bill in a’ breakin’ 
gortcr voice, ‘this is where I say guod-bye to five 

id!’ 

a Ad! he said good-bye to it all the way back to 
Hackney, usin’ diffcrent words cach time. I looked 
in the papers, but [ couldn't tind out wot happened to 
the bear, so the six coppers must have saved their pal 
cr there would have bcen a big fuss made. 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


“Tip schoolmistress is interested in you, dad.” 

“ Vow’'s that?” sas 

“Why, to-day, after she'd told me six times 
to sit down and behave myself, she said she won- 
dered what kind of a father I had.” 


Carry gour “Pearson's” in your hand 
And see what we will give you. 


“ GENTLEMEN,” shouted the quack doctor to the 
crowd in the street, ‘* does this not speak for itself ? 
I bave been selling these pills for the last fifteen 
years, and I have not had a single complaint from 
any of my customers. What does it all mean ? 
And the answer came, “ Dead men tel! nu tales.” 


os 


OUR “ SERVANTS OF 
alets 


Five Years. 


TuERE is no doubt that very wealthy people 
are sometimes blackmailed by their servants, 
but tho blackmailing servant is, 60 far as m 
experience goes, on the whole a rarity. Still, | 
have known some very bad cases of blackmail 
by servants, and it is small wonder that many 
wealthy ladies and gentlemen nowadays when 
engaging a dressing maid or valet make specially 
careful inquiries as to whether the servant was 
ever guilty of blackmailing hia (or her) employer. 

A very bad case of blackmail by a servant came 
under my notice some years ago during a big 
shooting party at the place where I was then 
employed. 

Among the guests was the eldest son of one of the 
wealthiest peers in the kingdom, and he had with 
him as his attendant his fathcr’s second valet. 
He was a first-rate servant there was no mistake, 
and had been employed, it was easy to see, In the 
best establishments whero everything is done 
on what servants call ‘ top scale.” 

In the servants’ hall ho was very free and easy 
in his manners and gave grc:it offence to some of 
the older servants, but on the whole he was popular 
among his fellow servants, though I for one took 
rather a dislike to him from the moment I saw 
the man. 

Onc day his master did not go out shooting ; 
ho had a lot of letters to write, I think ; anyway, 
he stayed at home and went into the library to 
write after the rest of the party had gone out to 
the coverts. 

& Packet of Letters for £10.00). 

About an hour later, when I was silting in the 
morning-room, which was opposite the library, 
I saw )., that is the valet I have been speaking 
of, go into the room and shut the door after him. 
After a few minutes I heard Lord ——, his master, 
exclaim at the top cf his voice: 

“You ecoundrel !” 

JT at once went to the door and listened. It wa3 
rather difficult to hear what the valet was saying, 
for he spoke in a low voice, bt I could hear a good 
deal that his master said, who was very much 
agitated. ‘1’o cut a long story short, the valet bad 
got hold of some lettcrs which afiected “ the 
honour ” as the valet put it, of Lord ’s family, 
and he coolly offered to sell these letters to his 
lordship for £10,000. 

“Tf you do not buy them,” I heard him say, 
“J will offer them to your father.” 

This thrcat drew forth the rejoinder: “I'd kill 
you, you ruffian, if you dared to! ” from his 
lordship. 

I heard D. laugh and say, “ Well, I am offering 
them to you first.” Then their voices became 
very low, and I could not hear much more. But 
I heard D., in reply to some remark of his master, 
say: “I'll wait until then, but not a day longer.” 

‘That evening Lord —— told my master that he 
had got to go up to London on urgent business at 
once and he and D. left the house the following 
morning. I never saw the valet again, but at a 
house party where J was in attendance on my 
master about six weeks later I heard one young 
gentleman tell another that Jord —— had paid his 
valet £10,000 for a packet of letters that the latter 
had stolen from him. 

Suffered for His Son's Sin. 

There is a well-known M.P. who was black- 
mailed for several years by his valet. The servant 
discovered that his master's son had cuce stolen a 
valuable piece of jewellery. 

The matter had been hushed up, the stolen 
jewellery, which had been pawned, was redeemed 
and given back to the owner. Some years later 
the M.P.’s son obtained an appointment in a public 
office. Whatever may have been his conduct 
in the past his character and reputation were now 
entirely blameless. But such a matter was not 
likely to enter into the considerationofa blackmailer. 

The MP. at that time engaged a new valet who, 
by reading some private letters, learnt enough 
to be able to frighten his master. He told the 
MP. all be had learnt about his son and hiuted that 


You must have seen similar additions made to notices. Send them along. 
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By a Man who has Hobnobbed with 
Dukes and DPuchesses for Twenty- 
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A BILL-POSTER’S SAFEGUARD. 
Asoxa the top of many large bill-posting sta’ 
will be noticed a row of pegs standing out at ri! 

- angles to the i... 

of tho board «. 
These peg: ete 
of great value in 
reventing tie 
ladder of the |. 
ster from {.- 
ing to the erenii 
and causiry 
damage to tic 
workman. 
As will be 
readily under. 
stood, the action 
of bill-postiug 
causes the buly 
- of tho bill-post-+ 
to lean over th. 
side of the ladder 

to reach the extreme ‘edges of the bill ho may le 
posting. . 
This leaning motion might easily cause the lo ‘ler 
to slip, but this possibility is prevented by the in'+t- 
vention-of the cross-pieces of wood. 


MONEY SORTING UP-TO-DATE. 
Av ingenious arrangement used in theatres, pictur 
palaces, and other places where a great deal of mii y 
sorting is nm» - 
ary, is shown ta 
this sketch. 
It consisi- 
eabinct, mal: 
of several drav.: 
with wire-nevio: 
bottoms. 


THE RICH® SERIES. _ 


he knew much more, and point 
blank demanded moncy. 

The M.P., instead of giving the 
man in charge of the police, made 
the fatal error of paying him, 1 
belicve, £25. During the next five 
years the blackmailer extracted 
nearly £4,000 from his luckless 
master and made the unfortu- 
nate man’s life almost intoler- 
able by ever threatening to 
bring disgrace on his son. 

At last in despair the M.P. went to his legal 
adviser, o thing he ought to have done long before. 
When he returned from the consultation with his 
lawyer, the M.P. called his valet into his study, told 
the man to clear out of tho house in five minutes, 
and ewore that if ever he showed his face near the 
house again he would give him in charge of the 
police. 

The man saw the game was up, and went, and 
lucky he was to be allowed to go 80 easily. I 
heard that afterwards the man got into ‘service 
with a wealthy American whom he tried to 
blackmail, with the result that he got ten 
years in the Sing Sing penal settlement in New 
York. 

I witnessed once a rather dramatic incident 
when I was staying in Paris. I was then in service 
with a nobleman who was married to a very famous 
beauty. 


Tt 
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Frightened Into a Fit. 


We were staying at a most expensive hotel 
that was filled with acrowd of wealthy and fashion- 
able people, among whom were several friends of 
my masier and her ladyship. 

One evening her ladyship’s maid got a wire asking 
her to go home to see her mother in London who 
had been taken suddenly ill and of course her 


ladyship allowed her to go. Another lady in the Tho holes in: io 
hotel, hearing of this, offered to lot my mistress netting vari * 
have the services of her maid. When the girl came according tu tu 
into her Jadyship'’s room I was in my masicr’s size of tho « 

dressing-room ; the two rooms opened off each marked on *'. 
othc: and I heard her ladyship scream. His lord- outside of i: 


aud saw his wife in a scrt 


ship ran into the room, 
I heard her say to him : 


of fainting fit on the sofa. 
“Tt was Elia.” 

Then his lordship rushed off in a terrible rage 
to the lady who had Ient her maid and the result 
was that the girl disappcared the next day. I 
learnt afterwards that the maid had been in her 
ladyship’s employ befere she married and had 
tried to blackmail her. She had been promptly 
dismissed and her ladyship had never seen or heard 
of her again until she turned up that evening in 
the hotel in Paris. 

There are, 1 believe more blackmailers to be 
found among ladies’ maids than men-servants, 
perhaps because ladies are more easily frightened 
than gentlemen as a rule, and are more readily 
victimised than men. 

“pon't You Ever Cheat, Duchess ?," 

It is indeed wonderful how nervous some ladies 
in Society are about this sort of thing. A maid 
who was in the employ of a Duchess once told me 
a curious story about her Grace. A lady was in 
the Duchess’s room one evening before dinner when 
the maid was doing her Grace’s hair. The lady 
and her Grace began to talk about playing cards 
and the lady jestingly remarked : “ Don’t you ever 
cheat, Duchess ? ” 

Her Grace only laughed, but directly the lady 
left the room, she turned to the maid and said: 
“For goodness’ sake don’t listen to what people 
like that lady say to me!” 

“ T don’t believe for an instant,” said the maid, 
“that her Grace was a cheat, but she was awfully 
frightoned lest I should think she was—that was 
clear, and if I had been one of the blackmailing 
sort I could have made things very “unpleasant 
for her.” 


of silver is ready for sorting, the bag is cri; ra 
the top of the cabinet, and the coins natirsily : 
through tho wires into their respective drawer: 


WINDOW-DRESSERS'’ BOON. 

Tar principle of the sucker, such as svhoolby, - 
fond of playing with, has been pressed into sc... 
shop window dressing. 

The device, as shown in the sketch, is a v°. 
simple one, but overeemes a great difficulty to tc 
window P . 
dresser. 

By its 
use, wide 
expanses of 
looking- 
glass, at tho 
sides of tho 
window and 
even the 
front of the 
window 
itself, may bo covered with light articles. 

Tho fastener is affixed in exactly the same mznnrt 
as a sucker, t.e., the air is exhausted from the ru!«? 
cup, and the whole arrangement adheres to the 2’: 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, 


NEW MOTOR-CAR SIGNALS. 
Tne sysicm of hand signalling with which we :r al 
familiar, uscd by motor-car drivers when abou '0 
stop, or turn round a corner, is not much use at 1 
time. 
To overcome this difficulty a 


new eignal is : 
coming intu 
tensive use. 

It consist: © 
red lamp (wii) 
permanertl, al 


‘ 


I know of one very well-known lady in Society, y with a white lr: 
who was mercilessly blackmailed by her maid 6 ; a on either side cl 
for several years. The a was extravagant and WY Ly < it, and a ;' 
owed much more money than her husband suspected BR a lamp above it. 
she did, a fact her maid found out, and then the VAT A flash fron °° 
unlucky lady had to pay her maid to keep the fact al ala HA green lamp siz 


a secret. 
She went on paying the maid money until one 


‘ii EE an RR 


evening in desperation she told her husband the a@ flash upo 

whole truth ; the maid overheard the conversation i. White lamp ©: 

between them and promptly left the house and hisintention 

wisely never troubled to» return for her a Ke fies. 

luggage. ban ca left, being +' 9 
y next articie will be on Servants and | according to whether the right or left lamp 1s fl 


Marriage. The whole sct of signals are operated electrically. 


1 
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PICK UP THE THREADS OF THE STORY HERE. : ; 


LORD HILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 
<nd the virtual owner of Millborough, When a 
young man he falls in love with—— 

MARY RYDER, a minder of looms, and gricvously 
wrongs her. Mary forgives him, but she knows 
that they can never be man and wife, for she has 
a werk-shy brute of a husband living, she believes, 

n Canada. One: night sho returns home from 
verk to find that her husband has _ returned. 
hat same night he is found dead—killed by Lord 
Miiborough, sone nobody knows  it—and 
Mary Ryder bas di ppeared. That crime was 
committed twenty years ago, and now Mary 
Ruder keeps lodgings in Corus Strect, London, 
under the name of Mra, Paul. 

LADY MILLBOROUGH is the woman Lord Mill- 
borongh eventually marries, ‘The union is not 
a lappy one. 

AIRY WILLOW.—A pretty, shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 
uady Millborough takes her from the mills to act 
as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on the night that 

BAS AGE stcals Lady Millborou ie fae andalsoa 
scaled packet containi is Millborough’s 
confession of his sin. Babbage is one of the under- 
lings of —— 

STANLEY JACK and Miss DELORME'’S gang. 
‘Tey pose as a dramatic agency, but work big 
crimcs all over the country. Acting under 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbago fills a footman’s 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage placcs his 
spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut for 
to other members of the gang. 

BOB EVANS is Lord Miliborough’s chauffeur, and a 
faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 
mainly on the advice of Stanley Jack—she per- 
siades Bob to fetch hor bag from a hut whero she 
has hidden it, and also to take her to the railway- 
station in one of his master’s cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swerves round the 


_ 


CHAPTER FORTY-SEVEN (continued). 
“Put Her in the Padded Cell!” 


\1\5 DELonmE stood fora moment fighting the desiro 
ti tcHlow the boy inside the door to Stanley Jack's 
{1:1 at the top of the house, but she remembered that 
t was too late; he would have the telegram, and 
Mould destroy it as soon as he had read it. 

“At any rate,” she muttered, as she hurricd away, 
“LT siall be far away before he and his allics can a3 
niuv more, they shall find me gone before they realise 
iit Lknew what they were after!” 

Sie returned to King’s Cross and went into the 
rm tucrant dining-room where she ordered a choice 
“de dinner, Excitement had flushed her face, and 
I-poned the glitter in her tawny cyes, and as she 
‘ared her cofice she made plans for the future. 

“he would take her luggage from the cloak-room, 
I ive to Charing Cross, and-from there take a ticket to 
se Continent, then she would wander about—visit 
\ inos—-make new friends, forget that she had ever 
sucht deportment and elocution in Stanley Jack's 
inzv little Academy in Corus Street. 

“He'll never find another woman like I was!” sho 
vused bitterly. ‘* He'll know that very soon, and he 
isn't done with me yet, ho will pay for this, perhaps 

n= way he has no idea of !” 
She paid her bill in the restaurant and collected her 
ae. Then a taxi-cab took her to Charing Cross. 
. clt glad that she had outwitted the man who 
Kilt have betrayed her to a horrible death in life. 
Nith the money in her possession, and what she had 
a ed up, she would never starve. 

And I'm still handsome ! ’’ she muttered, biting her 
‘ restlessly, ‘* He hadn’t a name bad enough for 
, but other men will find me attractive—the world 
-3 is beautiful for those that want to find it so!” 
Suddenly she gave a startled cry. The taxi had 
‘-pped, and the driver was opening tho door. 
| Sorry, lady, but there's something gone wrong 
ith ono of the tyres. I’m afraid I'll ‘avo to ask you 
take anothor on to Charing Cross !"” 

6 iow annoying!’ she snapped. ‘I must catch 
¢ night train to the Continent. Anyway, you'd 
ter get my luggage out and put it on to another cab, 
pe juick,”” che went on impatiently, ‘“ surcly there’s no 
reat difficulty in getting a cab in a London street!” 
Not as a rule, Tody,” the man grumbled, “ but this 


For the best received I will give five stylo pens. 


dead body of Stevens, He is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Later on he is tricd and 
acquitted, on the evidence of —— 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surcly getting on the track of 
the Stanley Jack gang. Ie falls into a trap set 
by Babbage and is nearly killed. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 
French maid. She is in love with Pickles, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Babbage. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Strect—better known 
ag Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 
Stump steals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 
and finds it contains Lady Millborough’s jewels 
—in reality paste—and the scaled packet con- 
taining the confession. He comesto Millborough 
to extort money from her ladyship. Incidentally, 
he-—with Drake’s aid—rescues Pickles from the 
trap sot by Babbage. 

BETH WILLOW, tho daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. She believes hersclf to be 
Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with 

MARCUS DRAKE, Lord Millborough's 
secretary and companion. 

LUKE WOAD is the ne’cr-do-well of Millborough. He 
loves Beth, and has found out the eecret of her 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Beth refuses to marry him he tells her 
that Mary Ryder isher mother. Eventually he is 
sent to prison for assaulting Drake. 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 

- Harold Hilmon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. Later 
on, Evans comes to London and Sit Harold 
engages him. Fagg, Sir Harold’s manscrvant, 
foolishly relates the episode of his master and 
Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, half kills his new 
master, and then leaves the house. 

SALVATION JEMMY,.—An cx-burglar, who now 
spends his time doing rescuo work. He mects 
Bob Evans on the Embankment and is talking 


trusted 


’ere taxi strike makes it a different mattor,fthere ‘ain't 
many on the streets just now, but Lil try what I can 
do, if you'll wait.” 

“Bo quick!” eho said curtly, ‘‘Get_anything—I 
don’t care what it is, so long as I get to Charing Cross 
in time.” 

The man Iifted her boxes off the taxi and put them 
on the pavement beside hor, while he went off slowly to 
look for another cab. ‘The taxi had broken down in a 
particularly desolate spot—one of the out-of-the-way 
squares on the other side of Bloomsbury, and Miss 
Delorme bit her reddened lips with vexation at the 
thought that she was so near to Stanley Jack’s house. 
She felt afraid lest something should happen to prevent 
her from leaving England, and waiting on the pave- 
ment alone in the dark street was getting on her nerves. 

As she stood beside her luggage a closed brougham 
drew up to the kerb, and a man’s voice said politely : 

“(Can I be of any assistance to you? Im afraid 
you ate having some trouble with your taxi. The 
strike makes everything awkward.” A man with a 
kind, fatherly face stepped out of the carriage and took 
off bis hat, and Miss Delorme gave a sigh of relief. 
There was notLing suspicious about him or his turn 
out. It was quict 
and unestenta- 
tious, 

“Thanks aw- 
fully,” she-miled 
vividly — behind 
d her veil.‘ My 

i al taxi man has left 
ai mo in the lurch, 
Lf he went to look 
for another for 
me, but I should 
be so glad if you 
could drop me at 
Charing Cross, I 
jmust catch the 
‘mail train to- 
night!” 

“T shall be 
most ate 
was tho polite 
reply, ‘luckily 
Miss Delorine was dragaed back on this carriage 

to her seat by a poweiyul arm, takes luggage. 1] 


Mark postcards 


to him, when a woman jumps into the Thames 
3oth men go to save her; Salvation Jemmy and 
the woman are taken from the water unconscious. 
Evans seems to havo disappeared. 

ROY ani EILEEN MARCHANT.—Tho son and 
daughter of Lord and Lady Millborough. Sis 
Harold wishes to marry Eileen for the sake of hes 
money, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapade. 

MAJOR COLLETT is tho head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinct of tho worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tclls him that bes 
jowels must not be found, as they are paste. 


The last few chapters tell how Stanley Jack gives 
Fairy Willow a dancing part in one of his touring 
companics, later on goes through a sham marriage 
with her and finally—wanting a new love—returns to 
London. 

Fairy, madly infatuated with her supposed husband, 
sends him letter after Ictter, but receives no reply. 
Tho climax arrives when sho is divinissed from the 
company, and her writing-case, containing lettcra 
from Stanley Jack and her sham marriage certificate, 


| ig stolen. 


Fairy returns to London. Instead of secing Stanley 
Jack she meets Miss Dclorme, and tho latter cruclly 
tells her how she has been duped. 

Fairy—not knowing what to do—aimlessly wanders 
down to the Embankment. Here sho is found by 
Salvation Jemmy, and ho gives her into the Care of 
Mrs. Paul. 

Meanwhile, Miss Delorme is aware that Stanley Jack 
is plotting to get her--Miss Dclorme—into a lunatic 
asylum, He has arranged with two doctors that they 
are to send him a telegram stating when they will call 
for the paticnt. 

Miss Delorme waits outside Stanley Jack's flat fow 
tho telegraph boy. She offers him £5 for the wire, 
but he cvades her and slips into tho house. 


(You can now read on.) 


can drop ‘you at Charing Cross within ten minutes, 
I'm going that way, also!” 

Three minutes later Miss Delormo was inside the 
brougham, her boxes on top. As the carriage started 
she noticed that both windows were shut, and that the 
atmosphere was heavy and close. But the quict, 
elderly old gentleman chatted about the taxi strike, 
and she answercd, in spite of the terrible sensation of 
drowsiness that was crecping over her. 

She tried to keep her eyes open—she must have 
takon something for her dinncr at King’s Cross that 
acted as a narcotic, it wasn’t drugs, she had purposely 
kept her brain clear, but at last she could stand it 
no longer. 

She set forward and gripped the window sash. 

“TT feel faint—may [ have tho window open ? oe 
she murmured. 

“Yee, certainly,” \ 
seemed to be growing more and more distant, 
open it for you!” 

Miss Delormo Icant back against the softly-padded 
cushions, her eyes closed, but the air would revive her. 
Oh, Heaven, she nvst keep well {ill she was out of the 
way of the man who wanted to shut her in a place 
from which there would be very little chance of escape ! 

But instead of the refreshing stream of pure air she 
felt only the close bewildcring heat of the carriage, and 
struggling forward ebc looked out of the window. It 
was still shut, but worse than that she saw that she was 
nowhere near Charing Cross—the cartiage was driving 
furiously down the Vauxhall Bridge Road, and as she 
tried to bang on the window the blinds wero drawn 
closely, and her arm was gripped in strong fingers. 

“ Be quict,” said a stern, cold voice, “ or it ll be the 
worse for you later on!” 

A strangled sob fluttered to the wretche:] woman's 
lips, the thing she had tried to avert had happened — 
Stanley Jack had won—and she was trapped —in the 
power of a pitiless brute who would never set her free 
once she was shut up! 

As she realised that, in spite of her cleverness, 
Stanley Jack had been cleverer, Miss Delorme made 
another desperate cffort to shake off the terrible, 
numbed fecling that was robbing her of the use of her 
limbs, and even tying her brain into a knot. . 

“What's happening to me?” sho said quickly. 
“What does this outrage mean? L demand to be 
released at onee--at once!" she mouthed, her great 


answered the bland voico that 


“ru 
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tawny eyes flashing with their old fire. ‘* How dare 
ou commit such an outrage in the streets of London ? ” 

The quict, bland-faced old gentleman smiled calmly. 

“Come, come!” he said soothingly. “ Don't get 
excited; you are going to stay with friends—taken 
care of, and when you're better you might be allowed 
to return to London, but not till you are quite well — 
quite woll!” he repeated meaningly. 

Miss lorme’s bosom roso and fell with rage; 
she longed to get her nails into the smug countenan“e 
of the blackguard besile her and tear him to pieccs, 
hut she was sensible enough to realise that she would 
get the worst of it. She must use a woman's wiles— 
p'ay upon the man’s humanity—if he had any! 

“There has been an awful mistake mado!” she 
began slowly. ‘‘ I know, of course, what has becn 
dunc—a plot has becn made up to get me out of the 
way; yon are in tho employ of the worst brute in 
London, Stanley Jack, but I'm not in tho least bit 
mad, as you want to think—as he has told you to 
think !"’—her lips parted in a bitter smile.“ There’s 
a law in England that punishes any one who interferes 
with the freedom of another person, and unless I'm 
get free at once you will sec that I'm right! _ 

“You are going to be nursed back into health, 
taken care of; you mustn't do anything foolish— 
we shall watch after you well!” was the saply from 
tho suave man by her side. ‘* You nec careful 
nursing. 

Her fingers itched to get at him, to mark his face in 
her fury, but she restrained the mad impulse. 

She tried to shake off the awful drowsiness that was 
creeping over her in waves, she knew now that the 
ian by her side had uscd some drug that was sending 
her to sleep. 

“Tm not ill!’ she cried desperately ; “ I'm as well 
as you—I don’t require a nurse ! This is infamous— 
I sha'l complain to the authorities when I get away— 
that man has licd to you!"—she moistencd her lips. 
“He's afraid of me—I know too much about him— 
I could get him into prison if I liked! Listen "— 
sho clutched the black-coated arm. “If you will 
let me escape Vil give you two hundred pounds— 
pow, just stop the carriage and Ict me get out—put 
mo into another cab with my boxes—two hundred 

yjounds—three hundred—— ‘Good Heavens!” 8°¢ 
brake off furiously ; “you can’t refuse, you must let 
me go—I shall go mad if I'm not set free ! 2 

*'rhis is all fysterioal nonsense!” the even voice 
said reprovingly ; ‘you aro worse than you think— 
ses nerves have completely broken down; you have 

.on soaking in drugs too long.” 

“Ah !”—her haggard face twitched with rage. 

“So it’s the drugs that are to provide you with your 
excuse! ‘Ihat fiend was clever cnough to know that— 
it was he who first gave me the liking for morphia— 
he has dono his best to ruin my life—but he shall pay 
for this! I’m not the type of woman to be cooped up 
fn a mad-house all her days—you cad—Ict me go, 
do you hear? If you don’t stop this carriage I shall 
yell till the police stop it!” 

She staggered to her fect though now she could 
hardly sce, her brain was whirling, her limbs trembling, 
but she managed to bang on the window before she 
was dragged back on to the seat by a powerful arm, 
an‘l held firmly till she ceased to struggle. 

“I told you to be quiet,” a voice said in her car; 
‘you are only banging your head against a stone 
wall—nothing you say will have any etfcct upon me. 
1 have my instructions, and I’m going to obey them, 
so you'd better resign yourself, my lady, or you'll 
have unnecessary suffering befure you!” 

“You brute!” she panted. ‘You cruel brute!” 

Then her head fell back against the cushioned scat 
as a strong hand was clapped suddenly across her 
mouth, pressing a handkerchief steeped in chloroform 
to her nostrils. 

Five minutes later he removed his hand. 

“There, you maniac!” he muttered. his bland 
face distorted with ugly satisfaction, ‘* that'll teach you 
a lesson; you'll know better than to defy me after a 
bit —once you find yourself in Hallam House, you'll 


sec that no nonsense is allowed 
* * * 


* 

When Miss Delorme opened her eves again after hor 
chlorofurined slcep, sue found herself in bed in a strange 
reoh. 

At first she couldn't recollect where she was—her 
mind was barely awake, and she stared about her 
with puzzled eycs, trying to picrce the veil that 
seemed to have fallen over her memory. 

The room was plainly furnished, bnt not 
absolutely comfortless, though it was drcary enough. 

Jt had rather the look of a hospital ward ia its 
whitewashed walls, and carpetiess iloor. But what 
worried Miss Delurme more than anything clso was 
the window. The usual place where a window would 
havo been was blocked up, and instead there was a 
large sky-light Ict into the roof, through which she 
could sce the dull, grey sky. 

Nhe frowned and raised herself on her elbow. 

Her head whs achinz terribly, but she meant to 
unravcl the mystery. How did she come to be in 
that strange bed, and where were the two boxes she 
had packed the day before when preparing to leave 

London and find a new life eleewhere ? 


“7 C U UUU JJJ TIT,” vw in common or garden language, “I sec 
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Suddenly she gave a cry and sprang out of bed. 
She remembered now—the taxi-cab that had broken 
down, the proffered “lift” ‘ 
stranger in the brougham! It had been a deliberately 


jaid trap; she must have been traced to King’s Cross— 


she had stupidly told her landlady that she was going 


to King’s Cross, and the man tn the brougham must 


have waited for her while she was cining in the 
restaurant! ‘Che taxi man must have been bribed 
to pretend that his taxi had broken down; she saw it 
all so plainly that it brought another cry of rage to 
her lips. 


* "That I should have walked into such an obvious 


trap!” she foamed. ‘ Foo! that I was! I ought to 
have known that he would never let me ones if he 
could help it!’ But [ won't submit to this—I'll find a 
way out, somehow!” 

She raved about the room, vainly secking some 
means of -escape, but there were none. The door 
was locked, and the window in the roof was absolutely 
ungetatable! 
Besides, her 
clothes had been 
taken away—her 
boxes, too, and 
to escape in a 
night-dress from 
a room 89 well 
guarded seemed 
impossible. 

She couldn't 
even look cut of 
the window, 
though she 
guessed that sho 


of the 
for the 
was deadly. It 


nerves more than 


"A hard-featired grey-hairca 
woman cutered. 
come to me,” she muttered with feverish lips. 


have done ! 


“wy 


won't submit quictly to this sort of thing—I shall 


go mad really ii 1do!” 

'The bell-rope had been cut, so she banged on the 
door with both fists, bruising ber delicate skin in her 
frenzy. 

At last, after what seemed a terrible time, she heard 
the sound of a key being turned in the lock, and the 
door opened. 

“What's all this row about ?” said a woman's voice 
outside, and the next moment a hard-fcatured, grey- 
haired woman entered the room. 

“Where am I?” Miss Delorme asked baughtily. 
“Why am I kept in a locked room with no window ? 
And what's the name of this place? Also, whcre are 
my clothes ?” 

** Any more questions ?” the woman said, with a grin. 
 AllT can tell you is that I've had my orders to see 
that you don't escape from this house or this room ; 
you're not to have your clothes {ill you're more 
quict,” sho went on—* you gave us a nice lot of 
trouble getting you into the house lest night; it took 
two of us to manage it—you were like a maniac!” 

Miss Delurmo looked at the hard face curiously. 
““T remember nothing about coming into the house,” 
she said slowly. ‘1 must havo been drugged; but 
go and tcll the man who broug!t me here that I want 
to sce him at once, d’you hear ?”’—she stamped ker 
foot angrily. ‘Don't stand staring at me—go!” 

The woman left the room quickly. 

“ There'll be trouble with that lot!” she muttered ; 
ue looks a real terror—1 don't want to look after 

er!” 

five minutes later tho door of the room where 
Miss Delorme was raging up and down was opened 
again, and the man who had an her the night 
before entered, and looked at her keenly. 

She had found a dressing-gown bchind the door, 
and a pair of slippers, and had put them on. But her 
livid face and twitching lips betrayed the tension of 
her nerves. 

“J demand to be told where I am,” she began 
curtly. ‘This treatment is intolerable; 1 refuse to 
submit to {t—you know as well as I do that you can 
be punished for treating me as an insane person— 
for your own sake, 1 ask you to Ict me go!” 

“I'm afraid that’s impossible!” was the smooth 
reply. ‘You are here to be treated for nerves; 
we are doing nothing that can be questioned by the 
law ; this is a private house, and we have only another 
os beside yourself, therefore we are not visited 

y any oSicious inquirers; you are miles from London, 
we are off the high-road, and any noise you make won't 
be heard, but,” his smooth voice went on, “if you try 
to create a disturbance we shall be obliged to take 


from the courteous 


wis in the heart 
country 
silence 
got on her raw 


any noiso would 


**Somcone shall 
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him for help was out 6f the question. Ske ms: try 
other tactics—play cunning with cunning ! ; 

“Well,” she said with a shrug of her magni: ont 
shoulders, ‘I suppose 1 must grin and bear it! jut 
I hope I may have my clothes, I hardly care abit 
wearing a dressing-gown belonging to some one «!...: 
I assure you that I'm quite safe here,” she ai! ii 
mockingly, ** having the window on the ceiline. cng 
not being a fly. 1 can hardly crawl up to it—even vy 
must see that!” 

A faint smile flickered across the man’s 1 in 
compressed lips. His refractory patient was hey : 
tu show some sense, and, after all, she ceitaialy 4 
magnificent-looking creature ! 

According to your behavieur you will be tre 0, 
he replied. “1 will sce that your clothes aie +s 
up to you, but your boxes will be kept by me cus 
stairs; you'll have your meals sent up to you. ar: 
a day you will be taken out by two nurses is 
grounds for exercise.” 

“A priscner of State !’? she murmured fee |'y. 
“1 suppose I must endure it ; after all, it will bow Log 
of rest cure!” 

But when the man in whose care she hel lan 
consigned by Stanley Jack had left the room, 
Delorme sat down to think. Now the fire! slo 
was over, she had regained her mental grip en 1): 
she couldn't be kept there for ever—a thousend © uy 
might take place—besides, she might escape! 

She took the food, good of its kind, sent up ty '+r, 
and was glad ty dress again in her own clothes. 
was left alone, and was glad of it, for she had toed 
a plan of campaign, an adventure. 

“That old scoundrel fancies that by keeptys nv 
boxes he has prevented me from having any tor 
she murmured with an amused smile, “He vou'l 
have been surprived had he guessed whe | ind 
hidden it!” 

Inside the lining of her dress she had stit-).i te 


notes that she had obtained from the Bank ine +) ne 
for the cheque Jack had given her, and they «451 


faintly bencath her long, slim fingers. 

“Money!” she whispered hoarsely. "So br: 
as I have that I shall be able toget away once |. 
from this hole; but I must be very careful iow i 
about it—one false move, and I'm done for ga: ' 

The next two days she was very docile. 
beneath a sullen silence the excitement that in: 
consumed her. Sho was sv quict that the » 
who had helped to drag her into the house » 1) : 
must have fought with frenzy for ber libert: &: 
slightly one day. 

She was taking her usual walk in the w:oen':: 
they were walled so high that sho had no iii: slot 
lay beyond them, and she started at the susniv.a 
whistle. 

“The London train!” the nurse remarked. 

Miss Delurme’s eyes contracted. 

“How close we ure to the station!’ she mit 

“Not more than half a mile—ft seciis 
sometimes, though !”” 

Though ske was longing to ask further que o's 
while the woman was off her guard, Miss Pelove 
was afraid to do so. But she thrilled at the .' it 
advantage sho had gained. Once out ot tut 
compulsory prison, she would be on her wo to 
London—to revenge on Stanley Jack—to mote fra 
pay for his treachery to her! 

When she was alone in her room again si: 
about with keen, searching eyes. ‘The 
locked, as usual—she would have no visiters 1‘) 
morning, so what she mcant to do must | au 
between twilight and dawn. 

She lay on her bed and looked at thy‘ 
That was her only hope of escape; but the =) 1.) 
was a long way off, and she was a big wen) | 
big to climb like a slight boy ! 

“Oh, for a cigarette,” she muttered irri \)". 
for some morphia! anything to stimulate my ' -" 
and give me an inspiration!” 

Suddenly she gave a soft exclamation. 

Tho fading light from the eky-light had eo ‘4 
diamong ring on her fingor oddly enau bet 
jewellery had been left her—and the glow " a 
the stone gave her the inspiration she had wer's: 

“Diamonds cut glass!” sho whispered cs: 
her great, tawny eycs shining with hope. 
if I could get up to that sky-light! I should lb. ' 
free to pay back my debt!” 

She slipped off her bed and kicked a: 
slippers. 

‘““A tablo and a strong chair!” she 1''' 
thoughtfully. ‘If I dared risk it!” 

Her eyes rested on the dressing-table —i' 
the durable sort rather than ornamental. anl 
chair was the same. But even if she dre: 
beneath the sky-light how could she count 
able to reach the glass. 

“Nothing venture, nothing have!” she ! 
as sige “TH risk it—whatever hapjc!: 

She dragged the table and chair into the ' 
the room; it was a slow process, as slic } 
careful lest she was heard by anyone in 1 
below. At last it was done, then, treadin. « 
ghe drew the bed forward, climbed on to it, an’ 
on to the table. It shovk beneath her we'- 

a 
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there was still the chair to be climbed on to before 
sie could reach the window. . 
‘At last it was done— swayed perilously on the 
edec—her arm upraised, the ring in her fingers. Once 
she could cut the glass the rest would be comparatively 
case. The room was not very far from the ground— 
cw had seen it from the garden—she might be able to 
let herself down without making a noise. Tt was 
woth trying, Suddenly a voice sounded behind her, 
tie mocking, cynical one of the doctor. ; 
“Sorry to isturb you, but I'm changing your 
rum; come down off that chair at once!” . 
As she realised that she was caught Miss Delorime’s 
fue flamed with rage and disappo:ntment. ; 
“You wretched spy!” she cried in a choking 
“Do you think that [ meant to stay here all 


veh a. F 3 7s A 
hee life? Ifyou come near me I think | shall kill | short s'‘sirt—tall, fveo-limbed, graceful, a queenty, 
are distinguished figure, yet a Madonna-like tenderness 


"The doctor blow a whistle, and the two women 


nitses entcre:l the room. | . ; 
“fake her down,” he said curtly ; “ put her in the 
padded cell! she won't escape from there in a hurry! 


CHAPTER FORTY-EIGHT. 


A Wire for Beth. 


Crick, clack went the clogs on the cobbled strects 
of Millborough as men and women, youn7z and old, 
returned from work in the darkness. For the days 
were short now. Out they camo from the taller 
factories and the more squat weaving eheds of the 
Windmill Spinning and Weaving Company, and one 
ct them was Beth, doing the work that was nearcet. 
Everybody seemed to bo wearing shawls, and the fact 
gave a curious eficct of uniformity. Great main streams 
uf humanity broke up into thinner ones. 

A girl, who worked in the weaving-shed, walked 
with Beth. Juke Woad bad gone to his twelve 
months’ hard labour, but the unrest still continued in 
{ko creat cotton town, and there were many who 
Jooked upon Woad as a martyr, taking the man at 
Lis own estimate, and had got it into their heads that 
the charge of complicity in the outrage on Marcus 
lirake had been trumped up against him as a pretext 
to ruin him and his influence. 

A prisoner, upon his conviction. fs allowed to write 
a Ictter, and Luke Woad had written to Beth. 
Knowing that bis Ictter would be read by the prison 
nithorities, and that if it contained anything 
chiectionable it would not be dispatched, he had worded 
{* very carefully. and with the native cunning and 
esill that made him so dangerous. 

On the surface it contained no threat. It was a 
hie letter! ‘twelve months would pas3 quickly, 
wrote Luke Woad, and he knew that when ke cameo 
out Beth, at Icast, would think none the worse of him, 
nud would be ready to marry him. ‘The sting and the 
threat was hidden in the tail. ‘I'm thinkin of your 
mother as well as your happiness avd minc,” ran 
the last words. 
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Pat Willow had added. ‘‘ Lord Millborough will see 
oa that!” 

So, indirectly, for he dared not do things openly, 
Lord Millborough was trying to benefit tlie danger 
of the woman he had loved sinfully but deeply. ° 

Beth parted from her mill-girl fliend, and boarded a 
tram. She had wiih her a letter from Fairy, which she 
would read to Pat Willow, which she told herself would 
cheer him. For Fairy’s recent letters had been 
written in a cheerful sirain, 

When she reached the hospital, they toll her that 
Lord Millborough was with Pat Willow, and when 
she reached the private ward—a privilege she had 
obtained for Pat Willow by paytng—the cottoa king 
was seated beside his bed. 

She came in her workaday shawl and clogs and 


on a beautiful face that suffering had thinned and paled. 

Lord Millborough rose, and stepped into a shadow 
as Beth bent and kissed Pat Willow on his forehead. 
A spasm twisted the cotton kiny’s features. Not to 
be able to take her in his own arms aud call her child! 

At Ieast—not yet! 

Then Beth turned to him. respect and great 
gratitude in her eyes, yet nothing of cubariassiaent. 
But for a moment she hesitated. 

“Ded,” she said, ‘thas tuld me of your great 
kindness, my lord.” 

Strain gave a harshness to Lord Mborouen’s voice. 

“Not kindness,” he arnsvered. “* Willow bas been a 
good and faithful workman. No shirker. We 
masters are not quite so inhuman ag some make 
us out!” 

Sircasm and bitterness yave a twist to his thin, 
firm mouth, 

“IT want you to go with your——” 

But something seemed to etick io 
borough's throat. 

“With bim!” he addel. “I can imagine no 
better, no more sympathetic, no more tender nurse 
than you.” 

“Twill go, my Jord,” answered Beth, with that 
simplicity of bers that was di.niis. “1 can only 
try to thank you again!” 

Yet sho was accepting no favour nor charity for 
herself. 

* Good How Lord Millborough’s voice rasped ! 
“Tam arranging matters with the hospital people. 
You will go early next week. Well, Willow, I shall go 
now. You've got your—yuu've got Bcih. Good-bye 
for the present —goed night!” 

He shook bands with the invalid, whose cyes fitted 
with tears. 

“ Mester, 


Lord = Mill- 


™ 


whispered the latter, “I thank yo’ 
from the bottom o° my ‘eart!” 

Beth did not sco the glance exchanzed between the 
two men. Lord 
Millborough 
turned to Beth, 
and held out his 


The Writing on the W: 


ae gdedeg 


{If you are dissatisfied witn 
your present work 
your present rate of pay—— 


If you want to improve your 
position 


Then' TheWriting on the Wall’ 
means something for you.— 


But without invesiigation you 
will not be a step further 
towards materialising your 


ideals. —_—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


When in competition for a good job the 
battie is won if you are an I.C.S. man. 
The simple fact that you have had J.C.S. 
training tells employers that you know 
your business technically, theoretically, 
practically. 1.C.S. men have their heads 
in their work—and employers know tt. 


An I.C.S. trained man is never an ordin- 
ary worker. Whether he is in commer- 
cial life or at a bench, in drawing oflice 
or machine shop, he is a better man, a 
more masterful man—a:betler faid man 
than bis untrained fellows. 


Here is proof that an I.C.S. training 
raizes wages :— 
“Tt ais not yet six monihs since I en- 


i . 
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with “ Mrs. Paul” ? Questions raced. In the last letter 
she had written to Beth all had seemed well with Fairy. 
She had spoken of being so happy on tour and seemed 
so confident of success in her stage-life. She had 
inclosed a postal order, a contribution towards the 
burden of Pat Willow's expenses, that Beth had borne 
alone in the past. 

“ Please come at once . . very urgent.” 

Was she ill? But if that were so, surely Mrs. Paul 
would have mentioned the fact in her telegram. Had 
the hapless, ill-fated girl got herself into another tragic 
scrape? But Beth did not waste much timo asking 
herself questions. Fairy needed her, and that was 
cnough to serve as a spur. Tho woman in Beth 
yearned to get to Fairy, take her in her arms, and learn 
what her latest trouble was. 

Hurrying to her little bedroom, she shed her clogs 
and shawl and slipped into her best clothes. Beth was 
cn> of — those 
women who 
became steady 
rather than 
hysterical and 
allover the place 
“at ae crisis.” 
Fairy _ wanted 
her. Let her 
get to her then 
us quickly as 
possible. 

Rut first she 
must write to 
the kindly, 
stricken man, 
whom till _re- 
cently she had . 
looked upon as 
her father. He 
must not be 
alarmed. Swiftly 
ae ey How like lier mother. 
bag, and re- 
turned to the sitting-room, 
Pat Willow. 

“ Poor little lass!’ sho whispered, as sho addressed 
the envelope. “ What is ler trouble now ? Thank 
God, at Icast, she is with—mother !” 

Red blood swept her expressive features and Icft 
: hem pale. Sho was going to her mother as well as to 

airy. 

“Mother!” The word broke from her with a low, 
passionate cry, a world of yearning in its note. 

When sho should meet her and look into that 
shadowy face, beautified and ennobled by suffering, 
how was she to hide her knowledge from her? _ Did 
she, Mrs. Paul, realise 2? Beth did not know. Luke 
Woad had only told her as much as was necessary for 
his purpose. 

Before Beth put out the lamp and quitted the house, 
her hand went to her bosom where she carried a letter, 
though there was hardly need for her to assure hersclf 
of its safety. From Marcus Drake. 

It was hardly a love-lcticr in the accepted sense of 
the term. It had been written on board ship, and 
posted at Port Said. ‘There was no lamentation in it ; 
no appeal to Beth to forego her decision. He described 
the voyage ; wrote of the expedition before him, and 
what Sholto Stecle, his chief, hoped to achieve. 

But it made it very plain that whatever befell him, 
Beth would be his inspiration, though there was no 
gloomy anticipation of never returning or morbid 
expectation of dying ina distant land. It was a strong 
manly, restrained Ictter. It had strengthened Beth, 
even monge it had given her a most terrible heartache 
as well. 

“Thank God!" she had whispered when she had 
read it. 

And sho had also thanked God that the man she 
loved did not know her secret, that he had gone away 
in ignorance of the fact that she was {cttered to Luke 
Woad, none the less fettered because he was in prison. 

There is a limit to the endurance of flesh and blood, 
and had Drake known this he would never have gone. 
But for him to have stayed and attempted to snap her 
bonds, a he would have done —even to killing the cun- 
ning brute who had forged them—would have resulted 
in a greater tragedy than the present state of affairs. 

When she reached the station she had some time to 
wait for a London train. And at that it was a slow 
one. It was five o'clock in the morning, dark as night, 
when she stepped out upon the aiatiorss of the big 
London terminus. Last time she had journeyed to 
London was after Fairy’s flight from Millborough Hall. 
Great electric lights blazed gavishly as she hurried toa 
taxi-cab, engaged by a passenger who had travelled in 
the same train as Beth, followed, quickencd, and came 
almost level. 

For a moment or so the two cabs maintained the 
gamo relative positions, and Beth saw the face of the 
chauffcur of the other vehicle as the lamp-light flashed 
upon it. 

She leant forward with a little cry. 

Fate was ruling strangely on this early, dark 
morning. 

“ Bob Evans!” 


. 


Tt waa more 
than urd Millborough could bear. 


where she wrote bricfly to 


You must only wse single letters, as in the example I have given. 
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But the window was closed, and the grim, sad-faced 
chauffeur, his peaked cap rather forward, and his eyes 
fastened ab did not catch his name and the faint 


cry. 

‘Indced, it was Bob Evans in the flosh, not his ghost, 
who was driving the taxi-cab, and underneath bis 
thick coat, in a packet over his heart, he carried a 
bangle which within was engraved—* Ceascless I 
think on thee, wilt thou not bestow one thought on 
me. Bob.” ‘The bangle he onco gave Fairy, and 
recovered from a servant girl at Mrs. Lustleigh’s Red 
Hovse. But a hurting, torturing souvenir, now that 
burned into, instead of warming, his broken heart, 
though he still treasured it painfully as men will 
treasire mementoes of some dead or shattcred romance. 

It is rather your reckless man who moro often bears 
a charmed life than your cautious one. Life had not 
scemed much worth living to Bob Evans when he 
sprang upon the Embankment parapet, almost simul- 
tanconsly with Salvation Jemmy, and headed into the 
outrushing stream and tide to tho girl who had sought 
to escape from shame and starvation in death. . 

Toyether with Salvation Jemmy, who had given his 
soul to God and had no fear of death, Bob Evans had 
played the hero in the struggle for a woman’s life, 
when she grappled and struggled and pulled under. 
It was in this struggle, our readers will remember, as 
the boat was making all haste to them, that Salvation 
Jemmy kicked Bob Evans, and the latter went under, 
momentarily stunned. Mist hung over tho river, and 
the water lumped. 

Evans’ senses had been stunned, but if he lost 
complete consciousness it was only for a moment. 
When he came to the surface, tide and stream had got 
him. He had lost all bearings. Mist was in his eyes ; 
water lumped confusedly in his face and nostrils. 
Tho blinding stars winking at him flashingly through 
the mist were not of the sky, but the consequences of 
the kick from Salvation Jemmy’s heavily-shod foot. 

He had gone with stream and tide, striking out, and 
then a cramp had knotted up one Icg. He had turned 
over on to his back, still dazcd for all the pain of the 
cramp. And then a dark shadow overhauled and fell 
upon him. He heard a splash, and pers: struck 
the water with a gulping sound, and all but it him. 
He gripped out, and caught bold of something metal— 
the rim of a bucket. 

And as the bargec, who had flung out the bucket 
after the fashion of bargecs for water, said afterwards— 
he thought he had caught a blooming whale or shark 
or summat. 

But they pulled Bob Evans in-board when a hoarse 
voice proved that the catch was a man, not a fish; 
a numbed, cold, half-stunned man, whom they had 
taken into the little cabin of the Merry Jane, bound for 
Rochester, on tide and stream, an with one small 
sail set till they should get below bridges and could 
hoist the mainmast and proper tackle. : 

Now, Bob Evans was back in London driving & taxi- 
cab, but doing other work as well. Not always, but 
somctimes of a night he walked the Embankment with 
Salvation Jemmy. Close friends now, these two, the 
ex-duke of Blcakmoor and Lord Millborough’s former 
chauffeur. And one evening the ex-burglar—men 
being more in his line than girls—had told Bob Evans 
that if he would case ‘is ‘eart and ask ‘is Gawd for 
strength, he'd find his sorrows and troubles easier to 
bear. Bob Evans had gone with him to a Salvation 
Army mecting that night, and you should have heard 
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AN IDEAL BLOUSE 
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THIS BLOUSE IS EAsv¥ TO MAKE 
AND DELIGHTFUL TO WEAR. 
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elegant simplicity which 
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Salvation Jemmy’s ‘Allelujah ! characterises every thin $ 
* + * * worn by Miss Pauline Chase, 


Quickly Beth lowered the window, and would have 
called to him, but ho had quickened speed and shot 
ahead, and at the same instant the ca Beth was in 
swung round a corner away from the other. 

A wild regret scized her. Misunderstanding, due to 
poor little Fairy’s lack of moral courage, had caused 
the rift between her and Bob, and Beth felt at this 
moment that could she have explaincd everything to 
Bob and given the true reason of Fairy’s lie about Sir 
Harold Hilmon, the breach would have been closed, 
and she could have told Fairy this when they met. 

But she would tell Vairy that she had scen Bob in 
London, driving a cab, and that she would not rest till 
she had found him, cleared away misunderstanding 
that a malicious, lying manservant had accentuated, 
healed the breach, and brought them together again. 
Here was work to be done. 

Out of Camford Strect into dieary Corus Street with 
its lodging-houscs and arcas, and away, some distance 
behind it, disreputable, squalid Diver Street, where Old 
Stump—as he would have put it in his sardonic way— 
had his town residence in the shape of a cellar below. 
But the door was locked now. Old Stump was not “ in 
town ’—as they say in newspaper society columns. 

The lower windows of one of the lodging-houses were 
lit up. Beth's heart leapt into her throat chokingly as 
the cab pulled up. As it did so, the door of the house 
was opened from within, and a woman's tall, slender 
figure shaped on the threshold. For a moment it was 
most vividly and painfully distinct to Beth. Then a 
sudden mist blurred her sight as she sprang from the 
cab. Tho woman at the door was Mrs. Paul, “* the Angel 
of at Heskeatloneiily” as Salvation Jemmy and others 
called her. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 


and the simple, yet smart, 
blouse she has designed fur 
HOME NOTES will be one 
of the most popular blouses 
of the season. 


A FREE PAPER 
PATTERN 


of this blouse will be given 
away with every copy of 


HOME NOTES. 


Everyone should buy thi 
SPECIAL BLOUSE NUMBEX 


Price One Penny. 


Now Selling — dated Feb. 8th. 
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they Dupe 


How the American Faker of Eritisa Wines 2nd Foods Goes to Work. 


Avpatca, in its pictures and papers, takes a 
¢ciht in erying down the things that Great 
Jain does. . , 

Nevertheless, the subjects of President Taft are 
J remely fond of anything British, 50 much so thata 

trade has grown up in the United States in 


* British goods. Anything good that comes 
1 abroad, indeed, whether British or not, is 
‘tated and sold broadcast as the genuine article. 
“Real, genuine” Irish and Scotch whiskics are 
to be obtained from New York to Chicago— 
whiskies that have never been within a thousand 
miles of Ircland or Scotland. 

You can ask for a drop of your favourite, and see 
it poured out of an apparently genuine bottle, 
jabelled with the proper label. Whisky, of the 
cheapest and coarsest variety, is used in this way 
in order that the American may satisfy his desire 
for the British article. 

About the most copied of all brands is Dewar’s 
Whito Label because it is the most popular in 
America. The fakers produce bottles of this 
whisky which in everything excepting the taste 
would defy detection. Shape of bottle, colour of 
glass, label, and cork, are all perfect imitations. 

One enterprising trade-mark faker undertakes 
to supply labels of any known brand of drink 
in existence. Not only that, but the very corks 
themselves are faithfully imitated, the maker's 
nome burnt in or stamped on them where it is done 
in the case of the genuino article. 


78 Kinds of Faked Whisky in U.&6.A, 


An investigation by the American Revenue 
pr ithorities revealed the amgzing fact that there 
vere no fewer than seventy-eight different varietios 
oi awell-known whisky inexistence! Every variety 
wes put up in an apparently genuine bottle, all of 
wich contained the rankest raw spirit. 

Tobacco, in all forms, is faked as well. The 
cheapest cigars are turned into the finest varicties 
bh. means of faked labels and boxes. These cigars 
iv always sold under the usual prices for expen:ive 
cir, and purchasers are told iu conficential 
siispers that they were smuggled through the 
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Ni153 GABRIELLE Ray's engagement has revealed 
the interesting fact that sho can claim to be the 
ties popular posteard favourite on the English 
£1 Gas 
Ver cight years she has Ield her own in tire 
1. arts of the posteard-collecting public; in fact, 
triacs the commencement of the pusteard craze some 
yo:rs ago, no other actress has approached any- 
wiere near her record. 

In conversation with the manager of the Rotary 
Photograph Company, Miss P. Doubleyou Icarnt 
t1.a1 Miss Ray literally possesses a fortune in her face. 


1,000 Different Pesce. 


Te demand for this popular actress's photo- 
m@roph—he said—has been more than a crazc— 
«> might almost call it a fever, for, at a carcfal 
(ination, my firm alone has sold between seven 
end ten million of her postcards. 

We have photographs of her in over a thousand 
poses, and perhaps the most successful from the 
tlling point of view was that one in which she is 
depicted as Millais’ “ Bubbles.” Over ten 

tionsand copies of this has been sold. 

le actress who comes next in point of postcard 
popularity is Miss Lily Elsie, and in spite of the 
4:5 that she is married and has consequently 
'~»vorarily retired from the stage, her photographs 
fill sell liko hot cakes. Something like five 
}uadred poses have been taken, and her popularity 
I... ; remained undiminished since the time she leapt 
1)!0 public favour with her Merry Widow triumph, 
& mething like three years ago. 

The two sisters Dare, particularly Phyllis, 
‘ve proved wonderfully successful, and the 
e }ormous number of postcards that havo been sold 
v9 meant a small fortune for them. Phyllis 
Ware has been photographed by us ever since she 
23 & small child. 

I suppose it would be ungallant to mention the 
act that a good many actresses who are now 
ptumiuently before the public owe a good deal of 


Pretty Little Banknote ees" 


Iiss Gabrielle Ray, Rilss Li'y Elsie, and Other Favourites have Lacks Worth Fortunes. 
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@ute Yanks 


customs, tus saving duty and allowing of a cl.caper 
price! ends of pounds’ worth of cigars are 
sold with (his excuse ! 
Food, of course, is adulterated in England to a 
large extent. But still there are certain 
Tecogniscd coffees, cocoas, beef essences, and so 
on which have got a big reputation for purity, and 
deservediy so. ‘These foods and drinks are sold to 
the c ute Yankee, who eats and drinks them under 
the inj ression that they are the genuine British 
atau _ Any particular-shaped tin, package, or 
ottle is imitated and filled with a cheap adulterated 
pany which would soon mean a prosccution and 
eavy punishment if doné over here. 


‘““Worth” Gowns Worthless. 


Not only British products of all kinds are faked, 
but any foreign goods that have got a big name. 
Some of the finest olive oil, for instance, comes from 
the Milanese firm of Filippo Berio & Co. If you go 
to buy it in America you will find that the labels 
are all right, the cans are all right, the cases they 
are packed in are all right, but the “ finest olive 
oil”? is all wrong! In fact, it is noting more than 
cotton-seed oil with just a trace of genuine oil 
mixed in. 

Many asmart American lady is wearing ‘ Worth ” 
gowns. They are ‘“ Worth’ less. The famous 
Parisian dress firm has never ecen any of these 
gowns. They are a!l manufactured, by the aid 
of sweated labour, in the slum quarters of big 
American cities ! 

Again, many an American prides himself upon 
his Harris tweed suit. He would probably be 
surprised to know that the material was manu- 
factured within a few dozen miles of his own home ! 

It is the same with practically anything worth 
imitating. The American craze for Brilish and 
foreign goods is catered for and results in huge 
profits to these who do the catering. Unfortunately, 
it makes the American in the long run dislike 
British whiskics, foods, and otter products, They 
belicve they are gefting the genuine article ali the 
time—a belicf which the undcr-hand traders do 
their best to foster. ; 


The: 


in the nursery and you bring a smile of an- 
\dren can’t 


ticlpation to every child. © Chi 
help liking it. 


Give it them to eat on bread, 
will make them strong, sturdy, and happy. 
Laitova is the daintiest spread for the chil- 
dren's bread, and it saves the butter bill. 
4 Get atrial jar from your grecer—he sells 
it in large jars at 6dd., and in smaller jars 
at 2d., 3id., &c. 


Prizes for Children. 
Every child can wio a valuable 
prize In ovr easy Free Com- 
Ittom foc childrca. Write 
full particulars at once. 
SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, 
Lio. 
23, Connanocon, 
MancnasTen. 


AMATEUR 
GARDENERS 


The best paper for you is The Smallholder, 
prise ld, every Thursday. Full of biuts on 
ow to get the best blooms and vegetalies. 

5 


B Post Car4 w'. bring you our beait'ful exhible 
tion of Nenest Costume Fusivons and Patterns of 
Lovely Custume Cloths, atl sty ish A 

piost refined taste, and at pr.ces $0 econ fi 
enable you to dress well with avery moderate oullay. hia) 


2/6 


with O: Jer. 
——— after delivery. 


Write forthe Patterns To day § 
The Graves Business System encures 
watsfoction. Our convene! easy terms 
enaiie you to have your Costume co 
payment of from 3/6 with order and 
the batane in five month'y payments 
When coinpleted, try 


a We 
their almost world-wide popularity solely to the AN 
fact that their photographs appealed to the taste ‘ ’ 

of the pesteard-collecting public. I might almost 
say that this firm is responsible for the succcss of 
more than one footlight favourits who can now co1- 
mand asaliry that any Cabinet Minister might envy. 

We keep a close watch on the stage, and dircetly 
wo are convinced that a girl is likely to come 
before the public and make a hit, or if she shows a 
tondency to become popular, we approach hor 
and offer her a contract which sccures us the right 
to take and publish all her photographs and place 
the postcard copies on the market. In this way 
we help the lady considerally in her climb up 
the theatrical ladder. 

Perhaps the biggest boom we ever had in post- 
cards of any one celebrity was during the week 
when the nation was plunged into mourning by 
the deaih of King Edward. 


Lloyd Gesrgs Sells Well. 


It is no exaggeration to say that hundreds of 
people bombarded us the next day for his photo- 
rapha, and during those weeks of meurning wo 
sold between two and threo million postcards 
showing him in his most characteristic poss. 
King Edward was undoubtedly the most popular 
Royalty froin the point of view of postcard sales. 

Tho Prinee of Wales and Princess Mary are 
also prime favourites wiih the public, and thousands 
of copies were sold of their Coronation photegrap!s. 

Lloyd George is, without doubt, the most popular 
political posteard favourite, and the sales of his 
protograph nearly equal those of the ever-popular 
Joseph Chamberlain. . 

Among the musicians, perhaps M. Paderews\i, 
the great pianist, is the hest s lier. The favovrité 
photograph of him is full faco with his hair in its 
most luxuriant growth. This has sold neatly all 
over the world in a most remarkable manner, and, 
necdles3 to say, most of the purchasers were of the 
fair sex. 


Keep it, we will at once return, wathoe? discussion, all 
the money you have pad, 2/-1n the @ Vash Discount 
J. G. Graves Ltd. Sheffield. 
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QKYGEN ANTISEPTIC 
DENTIFRICES 


¥ 


Evaot Dental 
Preparations have 
scientific reason 
=” for their superior- 
Ee ity. Theyare not strong acid 
preparations that “‘ rot the teeth,” 
Bat when brushed on cleanse and 
vehiten thom by liberating Oxycen c 
1} (in its more active form of Ozone), Powds« in the 
destroys microbes and germ Patent Spr nikiep 
matter, and stops decay. Engel Box ou. 1% : 
dentifcices are most agreeably 5172 
fregraat and stimulating, con- 
sequently the caro of the Teeth a 
becoms a pleasure, their life is Zugo! Toth Paste 
rolonged, and the blessing of comcs out Flat on 
ent: flows. the Brush.Sd & 
ODTA:NADLE OF ALL : I] e:zce. \ 
. CHEMISTS ano STORES. Sugol Liquid ¥ 
. or direct, post Dentifmuce 
: free from 


Fuge! Tooth 


HAIR 


TANURA ~~ 


Of established rey utation in restoring Grey or Faded Hair. 
Acts withrapidity and certainty. Youdenot bave to wait 
weeks foraresult, Not injurious tothe tasr, lat acts us 
a Tone, and improves growth and lustre. in ail sh-des, 
Please say Colour. 2/- per bottle, post tree (<ccure froin 
observation). TRIAL BOTTLE, TH WeE STAM. 
L. CH PINS, Colebrook Works, 7E Isling o” ! 
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For the best sentence I will give five shillings. Mark postcards “ Singlet.” (See page SOS.) 
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been the capture of a town of 12,000 inhabit: -: 
The invaders reached this town, Hopkinsville. 
midnight, and_ first captured the police. ‘I: , 
patrols were sent to various parts, while all the: . 
xtinguishing apparatus was rendered usc! 
Next. barrels of petroleum were dragged out of © 5 
oil stores and carried to the warehouses, entrance 5 
which sometimes was effected by means of dyna:, 
Matches were applied, and in 4 few minutes! 
a million dollars’ worth of tobacco was well 
towards destruction. Other incendiaries dev: 4 
their attention to the stores on the railway, wi 5 
trains of trucks being set on fire. 


Whipped Women with Raw Hicc. 

Later a regular battle took place, numbers of : > 
citizens firing in the midst of the Night Riders, v0 
eventually took to flight seeing that their pur 
was achieved. 

The military was called out, but arrived too | :'0, 
and, despite the presence of troops in the vici:! \, 
raiding parties swooped down on farm after farm in 
the neighbourhood, burning everything burnai!:, 
and dynamiting the rest, even shooting down t!.s 
livestock and whipping women as well as men wi'h 
raw-hide lashes, 

In many cases fields have been ploughed up, nd 
the most dastardly means have been uscd to cow 
independent.farmers. In one case & farmer and 
his son were shockingly mutilated while plous:ing 
owing to infernal machines having been planted in 
the ground, both men and horses being blown to 


greatest animosity has existed between the 
r Smoke unionists and the independents. * 
Ou The organised planters have endeavoured to 
st OU bring the others into the fold by means of force. 
ill @o > They have formed bands known as the Night Riders 
wil’. for the purpose of dealing effectively with the Hill 
i for OA Billics, and so a great war has been brought about 
in the tobacco-growing districts causing a great 
: ; + | destruction of property. 
pee on ie ni he , The Night Riders, as their name denotes, work in 
Will Send the Prices Up. | t#° darkness, and usually have their faces com- 
pletely hidden by cloth masks, or occasionally 
Proparty before long we shall have to pay | motor goggles, in order that their identity may not 
more for our tobacco. Manufacturers aro paying | be established in case of civil proceedings. The 
now considerably more for the raw leaf than they | methods they have adopted are those which were 
have paid in recent years, and already some firms | jn use in this country in the early days of trade 
have raisod their prices. Hence smokers before | unions, when “ rattening "’ was an ac nowledged 
long may be contiplatning at being asked to pay | method of propaganda. 
more for their fragrant weed. 


The bulk of our tobacco supply comes from the “a wa 
Blue Grass district of Kentucky, that mainly used Cory eae ee will witie | Aa hand 
by Austrians and Germans coming from a neigh- z 


ouri gion, bei nuch stronger tobacco. _ 
Prctiatiy Te 55,000 eee depend spon tobacco | First, those who have not joined one of the unions 
planting for a livelihood, and in a angie year they | are told they must do so or “stand the racket.’ 
have been paid five million pounds sterling for | If no notice 1s taken of the letter sterner methods 
their crop. are adopted. As a warning the Night Riders will 
‘Those farmers who wish to obtain higher prices come down on a farm some night, and burn down 
for what they term the ‘“‘ weed” have formed. two | the barns, possibly giving a whipping to the farmers 
great trade associations, one of which is known as |they come across. If this does not effect its 
the Planters’ Protective Association, and tho other | purpose steps are taken on a bigger scale. 
as the American Society of Equity. Take an actual example when 200 masked men 
rode into the city of Princeton at night. In the 
Hil Billies at War. | warehouses was an enormous quantity of tobacco 
Before these societies were formed the Tobacco | ready for sending to the United Kingdom. Tho 
Trust entirely controlled prices, and acted as the | armed men set down all resistance, sending patrols 
great distributing agents for abroad. It was duo | through the streets while they leisurely set to work 
-» to the fact that the farmer could only obtain a very | to dynamite and burn down all the warehouses 
small profit in these circumstances that the trade | containing stores. 
unions were formed. After a time a number of other districts were 
Many farmers, however, refused to join either invaded in this way, and the city of Springfield only 
unions or to boycott the Trust. Hence theso were | esca from the fact that special guards were set 
called Hill Billies by their opponents, a special term | at night armed with a quick-firin axim. 
of cbntempt used in Kentucky. Fora long time the | ‘The greatest feat of the Night Riders, so far, has 


ieces. 

The authorities have been doing their best to 
break up the organisations, but even if they are 
successful they cannot increase the lost tobacco 
crop, and so it really scems that smokers will have to 
pay more and may have to smoke non-Amcricaa 
tobaccos, 


Jack: “A girl shouldn’t marry a man ill 
she knows all about him.” 

Jill: ‘Good gracious! If she knew all alot 
him, she wouldn’t marry him.” 


FOR LONDON’S OWN MUSEUM! 


Early spring will see the opening of the great museum which is to contain oaly exhibits sacred to Londoners. Gifts from other parts of the 
country will be barred. Our cartoonist suggests a few exhibits—peculiar to London—which should on no account bo left out. 
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IT want you to tell me in twenty words “ Why work should be abolished?’ (Turn to page 802.) 


te Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 801 


DRINK HABIT 


Conquered in 3 Days. 


cars have i since I was free from tho craving for alcohobby taking the 

pay a reatment: inco then I have been the means of aiding thousands of men 
and women to give up alcohol. Some have willingly takon treatment, others have becu 
saved without knowing the cause; but all are unanimous in stating 

that they would not touch alcobol again, The improvement in 
the health of an ex-driuker is marvellous when he gives up alechol 
by aid of my trcatment. Men drinking a bottle of whisky 
or more daity are eafcly and cffectively stopped Ly the three days’ 
method. No danger to health, but a stcady improve~ 
mont manifests itself from day to day, ‘here is no 
inclination for alcobuds She former drinker is surprised and dclighted 
atthe great change, and nothing will induce him to begiu drinking 


ANOTHER WONDERFUL 


Awful Bleeding & Torturing 
Itch Quickly Stopped. 


“ SUFFERED dreadfully from 
piles for many years,” said Mr. 
W. A. Sturch, a railway porter a 

who lives at Binton Bridges, Stratford- My. 7. 4. STURCH, 

on-Avon. “Tho itching, swelling, and terrible From a photo. 

a made mo quite miserable. When the piles 

ganto bleed I realiy thought I should be driven mad. Night after night 

I was kept awake, and though managed to keop my work, I often marvel 

now how I kept going at all with the everlasting torment of the piles. 

“TI gave a doctor’s remedies a good trial without any success, and, in 
addition, tried all manzer of cheap ointments, salves, cold creams, etc., 
until I lost all hope of ever being cured. 

“ While moving some heavy lyggage at the station one day my eye 
caught a book about Zam-Buk, left in the oflice by somebody. I read 
the book, and was so improssed by tho many wonderful cures Zam- Buk 
had worked that I resolved to got a box on my way home, To my great 
delight Zam-Buk did the trick! It gave me immediate relief from the 
’ tormenting itch; never had I felt anything so soothing. Perseverance 


a. 
The legions of teetimoniais, with photographs, 
which come to me from all over the country, offer irrefutable evidence 
fe the sterling merit of my treatment. I send ample proof to every 
quitcr. 
tt costs nothing to receive my hock. It tells of wy 
own expericnce, and of low you cin save yourself or another, 
¥ >” «There is no other method that cau compare 
with mine as a genuine, reliable, and 
acfe treatment, that can bo taken in one’s own home privately. 
‘vy treatment is supplicd under legal guarantee, involving no 
snoxions restrictions. I count friends by the thousands throughout 
f intry—min and women who are known to me only by correspond- F R E E 
‘ce--who cainot sufliciently praise the Woods Treatment. s 
l will send you my book in pie sealed envelope promptly, 
yost-poid, on receipt of application, appeal especially to those who have wasted mony 
on treatmeuts which havo no satisfactory effect. Correspondence is strictly confidential. 


EDWARD J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk St. (351 S), London, W.C, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘ Pearson’s Weekly,'’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following weck’s issue: 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous end VB STR A . < ’ : 
Thiyaicul Weaknenses, Lack of Vigour, Varicosele, and Aa OW ro eee oR eer with this rich balm stopped the bleeding and lessened tho group of piles 
Ailes Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- and practical treatise on the Inws governing life, until they disappeared altogether. 

vita vealed peak Frees two stampa. J. Surray’ oe vient Soa? and’ practical et crationa On “ As it is now overa mae in I felt anything of the piles I consider 
sss e D Q — Pe de roo, an ractical otservatiors on ine . anyth 1 3 

1:5 Migh Holborn London, W.C. Marriage. ‘Valuable rerarks to Weak and Nervous y, pine - y e P _ 


Men on how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers when lost. A valuable, im- 
structive, and interesting treatise on Generative 
‘Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break- 


OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 


en! or forward by post; full saiue per return, oroffer do i 

= wn, and Loss of Power in Men.—Sent sealed o.1 

mee een ares Accae) Banuhcsurers rece'pt of 4 penny stamps, by Charles Gordon, No. 8, 
- London (Zstal years). @ordorholme Dispensary, Bradford, Yorks. 
VARICOCELB.—Every man euffering from BOOTS.-— Save nearly 50% buying tnctory direct. 

Saricuceie and ite Scoompanying debility and AGENTS WANTED. Write for. lt, partivulare.-: 

nervous weakness should send for illustrated circular British Boot Co. (220) Portland Square, Bristol. 


Gescriling its succersful treatment and curo by the 


ly raticnal and method. N . -— ---- j : ° 
Fert ‘rented, post, wie stam: HE. BS Noras Zam-Buk alone cured Mr. Sturch, so tell your chemist you want nothing else but 
6y & W Chancery Lane, London, WC, SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHANDsares Zam-Buk, which acts like mugic on “ chaps,’ chilviains, and is most effectize for bad 


a yours atudy; produces highest speed. Llins, bovs- 
spe let free.—Sloun-Dup!oyan Association, Ramsgate. 


SLEIGRT OF HAND TRICES.—A fow | — 


legs, eczema, it 


ngworm, poisoned sores, and piles, Only prices, 1,13, 29, or 4'6. 


ali pie conjuring tricks are always useful in the afver 
dinner interval. You can learn a number of effec- Britten mae” elo el ain 
tive tricks which need ttle or no apparatus with Approvals $0°/s discount off Gibbons’ —J. Wheeler & 
very little trouble studying ‘‘ After-Dinner ©o. 121 Lennard Road, Beckenham. aad 

oo . 


Ricights and Pocket Tricks,” by ©. g Neil. Send 
12 to A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, - 


London, W.C. 
es _ pawenrete + A BROKEN DOWN SYSTEM.— lead what 
Bpecialista, Docors, and Soffercrs say abciit 


MARGATE.— Clarence Board: is PHOS!PHOROIDS.” A safe and sure remedy 
rent, GATE Pitinhiir, ee Boarding Sete oe genercl weaknexs and loss of nerve power. Tr 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com- with ful! purticulars sent sealed, post free.—Willia 
Lany, moderate terms.—Apply Managercas, Herbal Coy, Dept. P, 37 Bt. Martin’s Court, Charing 


WOOD'MILNE 


Cross, London, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate ASTROLOGY.—Your future im nt events 


‘oye, business Buccess, Matrimony. Two years’ feretoid. Marringe, Partner descr Business, 
iaeare added. Send birth-date, 1)- P.0.— Prof. Gould, Bpeculution, ¢ Tanne, Legactes, Lucky Days, P: ri 
‘ere House, Whitehureh Road, Cardiff. ete, Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelo: 


Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


3 AKT OF FASCINATION.”—Best book on 

He vonal Magnetiem; thousands seid; 1/2.—Telismien 5!- PACKET OF STAMPS FREE !—V’acket 

‘+ Murrogute, Ro, 0.72 coutains 60 different (cat. b/-). Send Ji. 
postage.—hright & Son, 164 Stra:.d, Ww.c, 


wr RUSHING, CURED. — Doctor's famous 
pris Ji: order, Testimuniuls.—H, Stevens (Box 2), WRAK MBN, rend for my two Rooke, FREE. 
4) Back Picradilly, Manchester. —Mr. George, 2/5 High Street, Gateshea l-on-Tyne. 


2 Saas Be: lof. 


One of the “little ™ 


é| ” . War NCTE. 
Biwe DELIVER this erfal things that count : & ake is ie Hie: its 
H Gramophone, including 10 britliant ss Wood-Milne v9 Rubber Devnet from 


* Wo Mlne” 
Nuiher Heels, 
Le sure to have 
thei tixed } 


i Disc Record Selections, oy Special 
Silver Stee! Needles, with polished 
hard wood case ard accessories, car- 
riage paid toall approved orders for 


Heels fitted rightly on 
your hoots are splendid 


with order. The balance ls pay- Z s oe 
oiota NINE aontnly paraiseia ot savers of both your pels. Pheciz 
Gi- 2/- in the & Discount for Cash health and nerves. Diiluca’’ shoul t 


No more jurring, headache-cansing shocks ‘twist Lard, unyielding heels 4... H tots 
and pavement—you just walk everywhere as if your paths werd laid at the Lack, ard 
with richest Axtuinster. ‘* Wood-Milnes oop yonr bootsinshapeas — alina-t fin h 
well, add weeks and months to their utility, so save you moxey. A pair vl the hes. 
of real ‘ Wood-Milnes’’ will outlast three leather 6 sles. '* Wood- i on est to let 
Milnes,” made from better quality rubber than any other rubker doit bSEMAKER 
heels in the world: whenever and wherever you buy them, tiey are . 


reliable, Try a pair to-day. 


THIS. WELL - BUILT peti ire 


GRAMOPHONE ts our BF nm 

own exclusive speciality. y 

The Cabinet is in solid A a 

Dark Oak, 128 x 124 xStin § 

with decorative Art Metal ‘ 

Panel. Powerful silent 

4, 
per 5 - 4 

Turntable, 16in Sound- a 

Trumpet with nine leaves, deautifully 

corated. The Sound Reproducer 


possesses 
adequate power to perform full Military Band 
Selections and is most exquisitely sensitive. 


| NEW GRAMOPHONE CATALOGUE FREE 
MW Write for car illustrated Art Catalogue which 

Isa complete guide to the latest models in 
both Needle and Sapyhire Machines, Easy 
Monthty Payments of Discount for Cash. 


IMPORTANT. Ati Gramophone owners 
should write for our offer of both Needle 
and Sapphire Disc Records. WE WILL DE- 
LIVER on approval BO superb sclections, 
according to your own choice, carriage paid 
for B/- with order and easy monthly pay- 
ments if the records are entirely satisfactory. 


d. @, GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD 


GRAMOPHONES 


‘Rubber Heels 


Obtainalle in Jet Vlack, Brown, or Grey tinbber. Sce the name “ Wood-Milne” on each Leel. 
Sold in many styles, sizes, and quilities. Best to Jet vour Bootmaker tix them. 
Makers of the well-known go!f balls: The * mis - “Green Dut,” ete., and tho * steclinb'cr” 
non-s! 


Little Tich 1s Great on the Graves Gramoptone. 
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ORT COMPLETE STORY. 


A Tale that will 
Interest, Amuse, 
and Surprise You. 


“You will have to be 
operated on.” 

“T quite expected 

. that,”’ said the patient. 
He spoke very quietly. Thero was an air of mystery 
about him, sad ke looked very tired as if he had just 
complied a long journey. 

‘The doctor muttered “ Right,” gave instructions for 
a bod to be prepared in ono of the wards of the hospital, 
and procecdcd to attend to other patie. 

The trouble which made the operation necessary 
was of old standing, and tho patient had been advised 
for ycars, so he said, to go into some hospital and 
submit himself to the surgcon’s knife. Ho could not 
expect good health, the doctors told him, unless he 
agrced to an operation. 

‘And now, after many years, he had agreed. His 
pale, drawn face showed quito clearly to the doctor 
and the nurses that the decision had not been come to 
without much mental agony. He was evidently afraid 
of the results. 

“Tt isn’t at all scrious,” the nurse remarked in a 
checring way ; ‘‘ and, of course, you will not be operated 
upon at once; not to-day, nor to-morrow, Probably 
the doctor will consider it necessary to koep you under 
observation for a week at least. Rather lengthy 
pe are always necessary for an operation 


© yours. 

. Im glad to hear it,” said the patient feclingly. 

He went on to say that, frankly, he did not lik the 
idea of being operated on at all. Nurse laughed it off, 
and told him that opcrations wero as common in the 
hospital as oggs in a farmyard. 

“T’m not a young man, you see,” he said.’ “I’m 
getting on the shady side. Not as strong as I used 
to 


se Oh, you'll be all right! ‘You'll go out of here: 


much more choerful than you came in.” 

“I bolieve that. That's why I came.” 

There was something more in his words, so it 
appeared to the nurse, than could be seen on the 
surface, some strange hidden meaning. He had just 
that slight, preoccupied manner which usually sets 
one wondering, and wanting to | now a little bit more 


arn wren > 


These are. 


These aren t our guests. 


ONE HUNDRED 
AT ENGLISH 
CUP FINAL 


Will you come to see the final football match for the 
English Cup, which takes place at the Crystal Palace 
on Saturday, April 20th? We have arranged for the 
admission of 100 readers to seate in the grand stand, 
where they may view the match in comfort, and in 
addition we are bearing the full expense of their visit to 
London. Our offer, therefore, includes: 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 

Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-banc round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crystal Palace to 
London. 

‘Bubsiantial Tea. 


A trip like that will make a real jolly, red-letter day in 
you: lives, so don’t fail to try for it now. 

In the next column you will find full particulars of 
what you have to do in order to take part in this outing. 

This week six free tickets—three pairs—for the English 
Cup Final are offered for the best Kootball Snapshots on 
“ ChelSBA,” the name of London Second League club 
who are struggling bard to secure promotion. 

The names of this week’s winners of tickets to view the 
English Cup Final will be found on page 3 of cover. 


pir ker | 


about the person concerned. Nurse later on found 
herself talking about the new patient to her ia, 
in a way which was not customary with her. She 
ry  wiah to know more about him. 

days passed slowly to the man. Nobody came 
to ace him. There were no letters for him, no messages. 
His loneliness appealed to the staff, and was re- 
marked upon myaipetbenioe dr: , 

“Have you told your friends on which day your 
operation will take place ?” Sister asked one evening. 
“Which day is it?” ho said in a surprised tone. 

“Saturday.” It was now Thursday. “ Didn’t you 
know?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! Now I remember. Doctor told me 
this morning. Yes, Saturday. No, I haven't told my 
friends. I haven't got many, as a matter of fact. 
They wouldn't trouble to come to see me.” 

“Didn't you say this was the address of your land- 
lady pointing to the bed-card over his ead. 

“ Yes. But it isn't much use telling her. She 
wouldn't come.” : 

“We generally like to have some address,” Sister 


ed. 
Sho said this rather carelessly, as if attaching little 
importance to the subject, but in reality she had put 


Carry gour “ Pearson’s”’ in sour hand 
And see what we will give gou. 


the question because it was a hard and fast rule in the 
hospital to inform some friend or relative when a 
patient was pee an operation. She was some- 
what surprised at his attitude, and she promptly wrote 
a letter to the address on the bed-card without saying 
anything to the paticnt. 

* Quartplied with his wife, I suppose,” she mused, 
“or deserted her, and doesn’t care for her to know 
where he is.” 

The doctor laughed at the idea. 

“The most probable thing,” he said, “is that the 

r beggar is head over heels in poverty and his wife 
Eeentt got any respectable clothes, and he doesn’t care 
for her to come in ee 7 He looks a superior chap. We 
must do our best. Have o whip round the staff for 
him before he goes out. Put mo down for five shillings, 
Sistor.” 

On the day before that appointed for the operation 
the patient became somewhat excited. 

Tho nurse was astonished to hear him remark to the 
next patient that he had changed his mind. He was 
not going to be operated on after all, he said, 

“What's that ?’ nurse asked, and then sent for Sister. 

Sister coaxcd, stormed, argued, but all to no 
purpose, and at last sho had regretfully to inform 
the doctor of the man’s curious change of front. 


242 OUR FOOTBALL 


GUESTS 


bs Ry <v Will Have Comfortable Seats. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 

To make a Football snapshot, you take the naine of Che SBA 
if you wish bo By for Cup Final tickets; or Alrdrieont ANS 1f you 
wish Internatio: Tickets, and make a phraso Or sentence of three 
words, the initials of which muat be the Inat three letters of the name you 
have chosen. Y¥:u may use the three letters in any ordor you like if it 
will help you to make a better sentence or p It is this sentence or 
phrase that is called a Foo-ball Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 

B8up you were given the cinb PULNAM, here is an examp.e which 
will w you at a glance how to make a Football Snapshot :—Club: 
FULHAM. Footbal Suspshot: ARE MAKING Heapway. 

The attempts of this week's winners published on page 3 of cover will 
also show you how to make Football Snapshots. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

L, When you havo filled up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 
or her name below oer then cut tt out, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the itor of Pearson's Weedly, Hc nrietta Street, London, 
‘W.O. Noother communication to be incloned. 

2 Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final Nome must be marked 
“ sea” on the top left-hand corner, and those for 8 ottish Inter- 


national, “ Airdrieonians.” A!l attempts must be posted w arrive 


4. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 
6. Tas pupanes decision is final and competitors may enter on this 
on’ 


fo take a friend with you ov that your visit to London or Glasgow may be the more 
enjoyable. . 


0000000000000 SC COO SOOO OSESO OS OOOOOOOO 
¢ ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 8/2/12. 
Write your three words clearly in ink. 


@ 

+4 PYUTTTPSPETEOT ERE EP Cee ee eee eee a) eoree 
; T agree to abide by the conditions and to accept the 
decision published in ‘ Pearson's Weekly”? as finat, 
Signed ............ éssgevanaiendowsaienan Ag ates gaan cuenneadalese 


@ Signed ........... ‘ 50 : 
3 Address wesc. ccsssssssssssessnseneen adeno so 
@ 


peeccccccococcocosce PSSSSSSOSSSOSSSOSSOSOSD 
This coupon is available fur either English or Scottish contest, 


Werk zNvrva 
Fes. 8, 1912, 


“Look here,” the doctor cried, striding up to |, 
bed, “‘ we can’t have this! What do you mean | 
saying that you won't be operated on ? , 

“< Tt's fear, doctor, fear!” he answered, lowerin: : iy 
gaze shamefacedly. ‘I think it will be the end of...” 

it) Rot ! ” 

He been F sitting down and add afew chi r. 
ing we to The aoe the foolishness of his deci-:. ), 

* Ask Jones in the bed oppose how he feels. !', 
was operated upon for oxactly the same thing. J. 4, 
how are you feeling?” . 

“Great, sir!” Jones replicd. “Tt's just like fal! ng 
asleep half dead and waking up alive and kickiny. ' 

“There you are ’—to the patient—"‘ Jones tou it 
all right.” , 

The man in the bed gripped the doctor's wrist ind 
begged him not to press him further. 

“T know you think me a fool,” he said, “bu: a 
terrible fear oe seized me, and I simply dare nv: zo 
on with tho job.” . 

“t's madness!” said the doctor, rising. ‘ {1's 
madness! Nothing more nor less. You've @ gluz: aus 
ro eter A to be made quite well, and here you aro 
talking about going back to the world to live a life of 
discomfort—to gay the least of it.” 

Ho strolled impatiently up to the ward table and 
toyed for a few seconds with a bundle of diet charts to 

ive the man an opportunity to think it over. 

“Well,” he said, returning to the bed, ‘* what are 
you going to do?” 

“T can't, doctor.” 

** All right, then, if you insist upon going agiinst 
my advico, you cannot stay in here any long, 
Sister, this patient's dischargod.” 

Afew minutes later the man was dressed and going ont. 

s 


Ho was met outside by another man, evidently » 
friend. 

“So you've como at last,” he said. “I've beoa 
waiting for tho last three days.” 

“TI didn’t care to try to get out before,” said the 
patient. ‘It was an awful job. The doctor thivls 
that I’m tho biggest fool in creation. But, of course, 
he doesn’t know everything. How does the land liv ?” 

“Oh, I think you're safe aow, if you clear avay 
from the district ! ”’ 

“* Anybody arrested i on suspicion ?” 

‘“ Not that I know of.” 

The two men slouched along towards the outshirts 
of the town. 

“ve done some burgling in my time,” said the 
patient, with a chuckle, “‘ but I never had to hide ia 
a hospital before.” 

Inside the ward the Sister was staring at the Ic 
which she had posted to the landlady. 

5 was stamped “ Not known.” 
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These aren't. 


FIFTY AT 
SCOTTISH 
INTERNATIONAL. 


& 


In addition to taking 100 readers to the English ©.) 
Final, we are arranging for the admission of 50 readers t? 
view tho Iaternational Football Mutch between Scot! 
and Fogned, to be pes at Glasgow, on Satur: y, 
March 38rd. Asin the case of our English Cup ‘:), 
tes fee will be done to give our Scottish guests a * + 

time. We propose to defray all the expensc:, + 

‘ollows: 

Free return railway ticket from any pé't 
of Scotiand to Glasgow. 

A drive round Glasgow. 

Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock. 

A drive to the football field. 

Five Shilling Seat in Grand Stand '0 
witness match. 

A drive back from the football fielJ. 

Substantial Tea. 

This competition is open only to those domiciled i 
Booties. 8 a toh, between Bootlsi 
an England biggest me 0 ear porth 
the Border, our offer mil appeal to ve Scott: 4 
reader who wishes to see this battle of the football giu'>. 
will find full pees ) 

rips. 


This week six free ticketa—three ‘or the Scot! 4 


popular Scottish League clubs. 
The names of this week's winners of tickets for 4 
Scottish International will be found on page 3 of cut: 


For the best reasons I will give five splendid watches. 20 words only. Mark vosteards “ Work.” (See page 803.) 


Ware ExDini _—— Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 803 


The CORNER 
and BORDER 


Fer. 8, 1912. 


THE SCIENCE OF SUCCESS. 


Reader, have you ever stopped to con- 
sider why some persons are so successful ; 
why everything they touch seems to turn to 
gold; why they acquire wealth, position, 
power and influence without any seeminyly 
great effort on their part? Such persons 
surround themselves with friends, are hon- 
oured and respected in their communities ; 
are sought after in society, and gain promin- 
ence and distinction without apparently 
trying. Have you ever considered these things? Do you know why ? 

Not hard work, for the poor work harder than the rich. Not birth, beennse many of 
our successful men are of lowly parentage. Not luck, for many a lucky man des friend- 


less and poor. We willtell yon why. The seciet of success in life 
WHAT is personal influcence—the ability to make others think as you do; 


form such an amazingly beautiful finish to this durable floor cover- 
ing that-no home is perfect without it. 

Here you have a floor material as richly effective as an expensive 
carpet square, yet different from carpet—it keeps good for many 
years and gathers no dirt or dust. 

” rhink how excellent this is for the home where there are children 
whose health must be carefully considered, and what a boon Li-nola 
is to the housewife who wishes to study economy as well as beauty. 

No other floor covering is just the same as Li-nola—the corner 
and border which provide such a crowning touch are a patented 

feature. 

fet us show Li-nola to you either by means of our book of 
desiyns or here if you will call. ‘Neither way finds you importuned 
tu buy. We wish to show Li-nola to you so that you can say and 
sce that it stands alone among beautiful floor coverings. 


to win their confidence and friendship and get them to help you. 


Thero is a secret power by which you can wield an irresistible 
personal influence ; by which you may overvowe all obstaclea, charm 


and fascinate whom you will; by which you may cure every known 
SUCCESS. disease «nd bad babit without the aid of drugs, medicine or te 
surgeon’s knife. Itisc:l'e! ) ersonal Magnetism or Hypnotism, It 

is the basis of success in every business aud calling, 
It is a God-given power that is the heritage of the poor as weil as the rich. It is 


truly the wonder science of the age. Cons'der what it means to be able to convinces a 
man that your goods are the best on the market, that your services 


& 600 are invaluable to him, that you aro offering to Lim a good invest- 

ST THIS AT ONCE. = ment, that he needs what you have to sell, that your opinion is 
PO e correct, that he should act upon your «advice, anda thonsaud other 
41] thincs of this kind. Consider what on advantage such a power 


obtain an increase in salary, or add to your present iueome in any 

way, a knowledge of hypnotism will prove invaluable, In hundreds 
of instances it has been the turning yoint in the lives of people who were realy to give 
up in despair—for whom the future se: med to have uo hope. 


We bave just issued the most remarkable book of the century, which explains all 


about bypnotism, personal magnetism, magnetic healing, ete., in language so plain that 
a child can understand it. ‘The took was written by Dr. X. La Motte 


To CATESBYS Ltd., 
LONDON, W. Bess 


Please send, post free, your special Yds, JQuality P Quality 
scleclion of New Li-nola Designs. 3 by 33 (including 1 3 8 163 
NAME «0. aieetucnees aavenncesuveva yang aaeenael 8 by4 border) 170... 110 0 


POWER, would give you. If you wish to secure a gocd paying position, 
3 


ADDBEES ....... iamutepiceeee 34 by 4 " 111 6 .. 115 0 LEARN Bage, A.M., Ph.D, LL.D., the most emiuent avd renowned hypnotist. 
4 by4 e 1146 0..200 of auodern, Ss) PO al hd new aeroat ay ete methods 

dee sen resets ta eer ees seen eeeeee eer eeeeseee e which enable any itte'ligent person to learn this mysterious science 

Any other size at proportionate price. AT HOME at home in a lew days, aud use the power on his friends and 


associates entirely without their knowledge. We absolutcly 
FREE. guarantee success or forfeit $1,000.00 in gold. Many persons are 
now making from £2,000 to £5,900 per year from.what they learned 


from this remarkable work, while some have grown inmensely wealthy. 


Dr. Sage, the author cf this rare bi ok, bas determined that all the people shall now 
have the mysterious secrets which have beeu bo jealusle uded for ages. He has 
determined that the poor shall have an equal chance with the rich, 


A BOOK He had sold the copyright of his book with the 
OF RARE understanding that Ten Thousand Copies shall be 

distributed tothe public free of charge; and thisagree- 
SECRETS ment is now being complied with. Anyone can get a 
GIVEN copy absolutely free, postage prepaid, simply by 
AWAY. addressing a penny letter cr penny post-card to the 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Department 55F, Rochester, New York, U.S.A. 


This great worl: is worth m-re than gold. Ibis full of wonderful seerits 
and startling surprises. Tts teachings ave next in value toth se ofthe Holy Bible, 
Ladvise everyone to oblain a copy.—Rev. PACL WELLER, Gorham, NY. 


CATESBYS Ltd. (Dept. 7), a nega Court Road, 


FREE — ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


hig beautiful 12ct. Gold Filled 
e: st for our handsome 


Bignet Ring Free to tntroducc 
new catalogue. Send name, 
address, Gh Ray for 10d. for 
engraving in an tage. 
“ Two-initial intertwined mono. 

m, Is, 1d.—SIMS & MAYER 
f: . Dept. 57), 418 to 422 4, London. 


Vicunas, and Hard-weari 
uitings at BB/~- and €2/-. 
Graves Tailoring ls for men of all 
ages. Allapproved orders 
Selivered il Bi. nad ; P 
balance in five monthly : 
payments. A stylish com- 7 é 
rarmenth, Awpiah co, & Sufferers. 
s thorder, [aad money returned if ; s Instant relief in Asthma, 


a are not fully satished, 4 : tat 
Write for Patterns - aj Bronchitis, Croup, and 
to-day. You can easily ‘ = Whoo; ing Congh by the use 


dress well on @ very small “Sey mw fg, / of POTTER'S ASTHMA 

Dae Discount foe y ¢ & CURE, in j/-_ tins. Sold 

* 8 A / B everywhere, For FREE 

j SAMPLE send post card to POTTER & 

CLAREE, Artillery Lane, London, E. 
Mention this Paper. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


Bet la a . 
( C.&G. KBARSL B18 ORIGINAL je Oldest S00) Best 
| Widow Weich’s 

[: Female Pills. 


SS Ce ere | ADAMS'S 


cea §} FURNITURE 


4 
66 - vue” POLISH 
Lasting. ry 
Highe-t awards wherever exhibited, Made at 


Shefflelt ond son ailecer the work? 
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VERY IMPROPER. : 

“Jacs," said Mr. Brown to his 
only son and heir, “I’ve got. & - 
good mind to send you to bed with ut any tea. 

Jack : “* Why, dad ?” 

Dad: “I hear that you have disobsyed your 
grandmother, who told sos not to slide down 
the banister, and you continued to do so.”" 

Jack: “Grandma didn’t tell me not to, dad. 
She only came to me and said, ‘I wouldn’t slide 
down those banisters, my lad.’ ’* 

Dad : “* Well 2” 

Jack : “ Well, dad, I shouldn't think she would, 
an old lady like her. Should you, dad ?” : 

Mr. Brown didn’t pass an opinion, thinking it | 
best to let things drop. 


Carrg gour “‘ Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


“ Want to go to the theatre to-night ?” 

“ Thave nothing to wear,” said the wife pointedly. 

“Then we'll go to one of those moving picture | 
shows where it’s dark.” 


“ Way is it,” queried the fair widow, “‘ that they | 
always say a man ‘pines’ fora woman?” | 
“Tf suppose,” growled the fussy bachelor, “ it’s 

because pine is about the softest wood there is.” 


_ Mrs. Nextdoor “1 suppose your daughter is 
happily married ?” 

Mrs. Naggsby: “Indeed she is. Why, her hus- 
band is actually afraid to open his mouth 
in her presence.” 


HIS ARTFUL WAY. 

“Excuse me,” said the stranger as he 
stepped inside. “Is this Mr. Markham’s 
office 2” 

“No,” replicd the man at the desk. 
“ His office is on the floor above.” 

“Thank you,” said the stranger as he 
went out, leaving the door open. 

“Hey, there!” yelled the other. 
“Come back and close that dogr! 
Haven’t you any doors in your house ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the stranger, who 
had again stepped inside and closed the 
door, ‘* but they all have springs on them. 

‘* Allow me to show you my patent 
double back action door spring. 

“It closes the door without a bang 
and is warranted to last ninety-nine years. 
. “If it doesn’t, you get your money 
back. The price is only three shillings, 
but secing it’s you, I'll let you have one 


for ninepence. Thank you, sir, Good 
morning !* 
Cook (on the day of her arrival): ‘t Please, _ his 


mum, I’m a bit fierce at times, and when 
I’m fiery I’m apt to be a bit rough-spoken ; 
but you needn’t let that put you out. 


With a | 
little present you can always bring me round 
again.” 


Little Willie: “Say, pa, 
courtesy ?” 


what is business | 


Pa: “There are two kinds of business courtesy, | 


“THAT'S NGT CRAPE.” 

Tam head partner of a flourishing firm had 
recently died. A few days after tha funeral an 
old friend called at tlic oftice and said : 

“Tm grieved to hcar you have sustained such 
a loss, Mr. Busybes, and I can seo you all feel it 
very much by hanging crape on the wall.” 

“That's not crape,” replied the clerk; “ that’s 
the office boy’s towel!” 


> teak | 


“ You’ not find a steak like this in a hurry, 
boasted the tall waiter. 

And the guest looked up with an icy smile. 

“TI should say uot. It is so securcly hidden 
under these few chips of potatoes it is doubtful 
if I find it at all.” e 


ALWAYS IN. 
“ Somenow,” said the genial station official as 


WEEK ENDING 
Ves. 8, 1912. 
PITY THE TEACHER. 

“Og, dear,” remarked a pitty 
school teacher, who had been spicy 
her holidays, “‘ it soon will be time to go back ts 
school.’’, ; © ; 

“But, my dear,” said her mother, Pw hat a 
noble thing it is to teach the children how tu |: 
useful lives.” 

“Yes, but some are 80 terribly stupid.” con. 
tinued the teacher. “Take the case of it's 
Johnny, he never will know much. I asked litt! 
Johnny last term when Cromwell died. 

“Oh, I dunno, teacher,’ he replied. * Dili't 
even know the guy was ill.’ 


“JT wisn I was a fish!” sighed Susie. 

“Why?” 

“Cause papa said the ocean was full of curn.t:, 
and I like currants better than any kind cf 1 iit 
*cept bananas, applcs, and oranges.” 


The Father: “That young fellow who has | +n 


he seated himself beside the traveller; “there are | calling here lately is a very fine young man. il+ 


some things that lead people to appreciate our won- 
derful improvements for their convenience and 
comfort.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” laughed the jolly traveller, 
“there are some things about your line that are 
always in the public eye.” 

“Tam glad to hear that. And would you mind 
naming them ?"* 

“Tho cinders, sir; the cinders,” 
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YA\OISCRETION 'S 
TnE BETTER PART 
OF VALOUR. 


associated 
I'm not going to begin now. 


GIVING HIMSELF AWAY. 
Mother : “Tommy, do you want somo nice plum 
cake ?”* 
Tommy (the simple son): “ Yeth, mother.” 
Mother : “1 was going to give you some, but I’ve 
lost the key of the cupboard.” 
Tommy +“ You don’t need the key. I can reach 


my son. One is the kind extended to people who ; down through the window and open the door from 


pay cash, and the other is extended to people 


who don’t.” | 


the inside.” 


Now just wait till father comes home.” 


Mrs. Newlpreds ‘Have you any nice slumps 
this morning ?” 

Butcher ; **Slumps ? - What are they ?” 

Mrs. Newlywed : ‘Indeed, I don’t know, but | 
my husband is always talking about a slump in 
the market, and I thought I should like to try 
some. 


. SHOD—NOT SHOT. 

“ Now, William,” the old farmer said to his new 
apprentice, ‘‘I want thee to mind what I do say 
to thee, to be sharp and attentive and not to delay 
in carrying out my instructions.” 

“ Ay, ay, zur,” replicd William. 

‘First, now, I want thee to take out the old 
white mare and have her shod.” 

- “ Ay, ay, zur,” said William, and departed. 

He returned two hours later and the old farmer 
questioned him. 

“Thee hast not been quick, lad,” he said, re- 
provingly, “‘ but if thee hast done thy work as I 
ordered thee thou shalt be forgiven. Didst thee 
have the mare shod, as I telled theo ?” 

* Didst thou not hear the gun? I shot her myself 
and I’ve just buricd her.” 


Rosie ; “‘ Mary Smith was married this morning.” 
Josie s “* Who's the happy man ?” 
Rosie s “‘ Her father.” 


Miggleton: ‘ It looks like rain.’’ 

Hamb + “ What looks like rain?” 

Miggleton (taken by surprise, but equal to the 
occasion) ; “* A shower bath in action.” 


POLITE TO THE END. 

A vistTor to a prison was much impresscd by 
the manners of the few prisoners. 

“They seem so gentle and so polite,” she said, 
“IT knew there were no hardened criminals here, 
but I was not prepared for such courteous, even 

| cordial receptions.’ 
said the warder, “ but I'd rather have less manncrs, 
myself.”* 

“You would!" and the visitor was evidently 
shocked. 

“I would, ma’am,” repeated the warder. “‘ Six 


Ay, ay, zur!’ replied William, beaming. | months ago one of the politest men I had here 


escaped one niente, and left a note for me saying, 
‘I trust you will pardon me for the liberty I take.’ ” 


Mother : “That's just what I wanted to know, ' 


“Oh, they’re cordial and courteous, all right,” | 


has the right ring about him.” 
The Daughter (eagerly): “ Hashe? Have you 
seen it? Is it a diamond?” 


Mrs. Wise : “ If you are going to the club to-1.i. ' 
you had Letter take your overcoat.” 
Mr. Wise: “ Are you going to sit up and wit 


| for me until I come home ? ”’ 
| Mfrs, Wise: “ Certainly.” 


Mr. Wise: ‘Then I'll take my sto:m- 
@ 


” 


iy 
Uf Vy 
Mi RUSHED AWAY FROM IT, — 
Yip! Uy) TE tramp stood before the woma:: ix: 1's 

4, kitchen door. 
chi+ “What do you want?” askel tre 
“A woman. 
/4 “want work,” answered the tram. 
At that moment he felt ahcavy i ©! 
‘// on his shoulder, and turning aroun: |» 
/, saw an apparition almost touching hit... 
It was good, honest, permaneni |. | 
/ Work, 

The tramp fell up against the hou: .1 
fear. 

“Who are you?” he gasped in 
shiver. 

“T am Work,” said the appaiii 4 
extending its hand to him. 

The tramp pulled himself together. 

“T don’t know you,” he said; 
you never got so close to me before.”’ 

Then, with an energy greater ti) 
Work possessed, he made a wild rus 
the street and escaped. 


“ Jounny,’’ said the pretty te: | 
“what is a kiss?” 
+ “Tcan’t exactly put it in words,” returns | 
(the boy; “ but if yer really wanter know I gat 
, show yer.” 


| you think you had better eat a’: 


” 


\ “ Do 
| piece of pie?” asked the lady, who had ali. 

| given little Bobbie one piece for running an cris: - 
‘Yes, ma’am,” replied Bobbie, promptly. ~ i 
| will if you wish me to.” 


Carry gour “ Pearson's” in your hand, 
And see what we will gite you. 


Young Man (nervously): ‘‘ There's soinc!!: 
| about—er—your daughter 1” 

Crusty Pas “Yes, there is. I had notice | & 
myself. It comes every night about eight 0” 
and doesn’t get away until about cleven. (u" 
of these nights I’m going to kick it into the -\:" 
and see what it is made of.” 


IN A BAD WAY. : 

Stranger (in train): “A man in your busines 
‘ can’t get home very often, I presume.” - 
| Commercial :“* Homo? Ishould say not. Ws 
‘sir, I get home so seldom that I can’t remem" 
| half the time where I live. Have to telegrays: 
the firm to send me my address!” 

Stranger : ‘‘ You don’t say 80!” 


Commercial: “That's true. Why, one tins) 


|was away so long that I forgot I'd ever | ° 
| married, and I took such a fancy to a pretty 
I met in a strange town that I eloped with he:. 

Stranger: “My! My!” ad 

Comanrcial : “ Yes, it would have been 4 terrible 
thing; but when I called on the firm durin: my 
honeymoon and introduced her, the old man tv« 
me she was my wife Lefore.” 


uy 


Ladies, “Should husbands be allowed to open their wives’ letters?’’ Tell me in 50 words. (Turn to page 800.) 


me q 
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Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 805 


. To celebrate the opening of the new London Factory the 
proprietors of “GLOBE” have inaugurated a 


f// GRAND PRIZE \\ 
+ COMPETITION. ‘\ 


£200 CASH PRIZES, and 
Thousands of other prizes. 
A PRIZE FOR EVERYBODY. OPEN TO ALL. SPECIAL PRIZES FOR CHILDREN. 


Ist Prize « -« £100 Srd Prize -« «- £30 
2nd _s,, ~ He £50 Ath ,, o 


The next Five prizes: Splendid Fres Wheel Bicycles ‘Ladies’ or Geni's), value £10 10,0 cach. 
The next Ten prizes: High-Class Gold Watches Ladies’ 18ct., Gent's Ict.) valuc £8 0.0 cach. 
The next Five prizes: Handsome Solid Oak Cases of Cutlery and Spoons, (65 pieccs),+value £6.6.0 each. 


‘The next Five prizes: Handsome Massive Marble and Bronze Clocks (striking half-hours and hours oa 
Cathedral Gong), value £8 each. : 


The next Ten prizes: Ghoice Electro-Plated Silver Tea and Coffea Services (fluted and engraved), value 
£2,100 each. 


AND THOUSANDS OF OTIIER PRIZES. 


t 
iS) 
\*) 


¥ 
| 
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These prizes will be awarded .to the Globe Paste Metal Polish FOR THE CHILDREN there are hiun- 

competitors sending in by July Ist, 1912, in 2d. 4d. and larger tins. dreds of prizes including steam engines 

sy value of lids, coupons, etc., Glebe Liquid Metai Polish trains, do!ls, doll's houses, etc. 

taken from any of the following Globe in 2d. 6d. 1/- and larger sprinkler-top cans. P 5 
oa. ; s izes ¢ ondition: iL 

specialities. Globin Shoe Polish in 43d. tins. Full Uist of prizes one cote 


> ° bo Fei A F be sent post free on application. 
Ivery competitor sending in lids, coupons Globe Plate Powder in 6d. and 1/- packets. —— 
etc., to the yalue of 8/- will receive “Golden Palm" Baking Powder 
a prize. in id. and 2d. packcis, 
HOW TO OBTAIN A PRIZE. 
To obtain a prize send any of the following, carriage paid, by July Ist, 1912, to Raimes & Co. Ltd., Bow, London, E. See that your name and address, 
Plainly written, is enclosed in every parcel. . ' ‘ 
LIDS (marked “ Made in England") taken from 2d. 4d. I/- and 2/- tins of Globe Paste Metal Polish and from 4id. tins of Globin Shoe Polish. (Lids 
from 1d. tins of Globe or Globin mot accepted) 

SCREW-CAPS (stamped 2d. 6d. I/- etc.) from all sizes Globe Liquid Metal Polish. “ : 

COUPONS attached to 6d. and I/- packets Globe Plate Powder and printed on Id. and 2d. packets Golden Palm’ Baking Powder. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. In connection with last year’s piize scheme, coupons were placed inside the Glove Paste tins, and attached to the bottom of 
Globe Liquid cans. If you buy a tin or can bearing a coupon, send the coupon an notthe lid or screw-cap, Lids noi bearing the words “ Made ia 
England” or screw-caps not stamped with the price will not be accepted. 


CLOSING DAY, JULY 1st, 1912. 
If you only knew what a great big shine Globe gives without any trouble 
you would not be another day without it. Thousands of women have halved 
A the household drudgery by polishing their bright metals the “Globe” way. 
And remember Globe Metal Polish is made in England. 
RAIMES & CO. LTD. BOW, LONDON, E. 


SAVE YOUR COUPOHS. 


ee 
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NOTES PAGE. Conducted 


DAINTY DISHES and 
HOME HINTS. 


3 Breakfast or Supper Dishes. 
Scotch Woodcock. 

Hard boil three eggs, shell them, and cut them 
up finely in a basin with two ounces of butter. 
Add ono tablespoonful of anchovy sauce, half a 
saltspoonful of cayenne pepper ; spread the mixture 
on a large square of buttered toast, and heat the 
whole in the oven. 

Fish, Eggs, and Potatoes. ue 

Take any dried salt fish, soak it, and boil till 
tender. Remove all bones and mix the meat with 
a small quantity of buttcr and a teaspoonful (or 
more, according to the quantity of fish) of anchovy 
sauce. Add half as much cold mashed potatoes as 
there is fish, season with salt and per r, and press 
the mixture into a buttered mould. Make it quite 
hot, then turn it out on a dish and garnish with 
hard-boiled oggs cut into quarters. 

Grilled and Devilled Kidneys. : . 

Popper and salt the kidneys, adding little 
cayenne, then grill, and moisten them while grilling 
with a little dripping. When cooked, a small piece 
of butter with scme chopped garg should Le 
placed on each. Devil sauce, made by mixing a 
dessertspoonful of made mustard with an ounce of 
viled butter, black pepper to taste, with a sprinkling 
of cayenne, should be poured over the kidneys 
before serving. 


Prevents Mirrors Cracking. 

The vibration which large mirrors are subject to 
when they are being moved by rail causes serious 
damage to them. Although every precaution may 
he taken in packing, still, on the arrival at their 
destination, the mirrors are found to be cracked. 

A simple 
but thor- 
oughly 
effective 
remedy for 
this crack- 
ing has 
beenfound, 
and is now 
much used. 
It consists 
of pasting 
two strips 
of brown paper across the face of the mirror, 
making a big cross. 

The mirror is then packed and dispatched in 
the ordinary way, the vibration cn route having no 
effect upon the glass. 

To Remove Mildew Stains, 
Rub the stains with buttcrmilk. 


5 Uses gor Salt. 
Piace a Lump of Salt 
In the kitchen sink. It will dissolve slowly 
and keep the drain-pipe wholesome. 
Boiling Hot Salt Water 
1s quito the best liquid for flushing drains. 
To Prevent Grease Splashing on the Stove while 
Cooking, . 
Sprinkle a little salt at the bottom of the pan 
before putting in the fat. 
Should the Contents of a Sauccpan 
on the Stove while Cooking, 
Sprinkle a little salt upon it and there will be 
no sinell. 
To Remove Ink Stains from a Deal Table, 
Damp the stain with cold water and rub in 
Balt. 


HOW THE LUNGS BECOME 
DISEASED. 


It is the Hawking and Coughing that destroys the Tissues 
of the Lungs. 


- Tua. 


Boil Over 


What you want is something to stop the 
hawking and take the soreness out of the throat 
and e@iest. Nothing compares with Veno's 
Lightning Cough Cure; it soothes inflamed 
membranes, eradicates the catarrhal mucus; you 
feel well quickly. For weak lungs, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, chronic coughs, and throat trouble there 
is no remedy to be compared with Veno's Light- 
ning Cough Cure. Relief comes instantly, and a 
permanent cure follows. Awarded Grand Prix 
and Gold Medal, Paris Health Exhibition, 1910. 

Ask for Veno’s Lightning Cough Cure, 94d., 
Is. 14d. and 2s. 9d. of all chemists. ' 


benefit of our readers. 
dress is well-known, always designs her own gowns, 
blouses, etc., and has designed a beautiful blouse 
especially for “* Home Notes.” A free paper paltern 
of this blouse, with full directions for making %t 
up, ts given away with this week's “ Home Noles.’’) 


Why] Dress | 


(In this article Miss 
Pauline Chase, the prettiest 
and most popular actress on 
the English stage, gives @ 
few hints on dress for the 
Miss Chase, whose taste in 


To look one’s best one must always dress to suit 
one’s own individuality, and not as though one 


were a walking fashion plate. 


A woman who slavishly follows the fashion 


without considering the style of her figure, or 
chooses her colours without regard to her com- 
plexion and hair, may be considered a fashionably- 
dressed woman, but she could never be voted 
a really well-dressed one. 


When a woman has sufficient taste and know- 


ledge of clothes to do so, she should endeavour to 
design her own hats, dresses and coats, and to 
introduce a personal note into them, but when she 


knows little or nothing about the matter it is best 


to leave herself in the hands of a good dressmaker. 


There are very few women, however, so devoid 
of the instinct of dress that they cannot make a 
wise choice for themselves, and their only pitfall 
lies in adopting a dress or hat because So-and-so 
has one and looks well in it. 

No greater mistake than this can be made by any 
woman. A dress may be smart, pretty, and most 
becoming to your friend, but if it is not suited to 
your own particular style of beauty it will be neither 
when worn by you. Every woman has her good 
and bad points, and it should be the aim of each 
one to accentuate the former and, as much as 
possible, hide the latter. 

Then there is the all-important question of dressing 
to suit the occasion, and this is one which is but 
too often overlooked by what one would otherwise 
call a well-dressed woman. : 

To be too smartly dressed upon any occasion is 
very much worse, in my opinion, than to be too 
simple. Personally, I believe in dressing simply 
whenever possible, and as I design all my own 
things, I can always manage to dress up to my 
ideal, which is absolute simplicity. : 

The blouse which I have just designed for Home 
Notes is typical of my ideas on dress. It is simple 
toa marked degree, and is quite devoid of trimming. 

For myself I do not like fussy frilly things, but, 
of course, I know there is a type of woman whom 
they suit admirably, and such a woman would be 
making a grave mistake if she did not adopt them. 

The choice of colours which suit one’s complexion 
must not be forgotten when one is discussing the 
art of dressing well, for while one colour will 
enhance the tints of one’s complexion and bring out 
the bright lights on the hair, another will kill both. 

A very little practice will enable anyone to 
decide quickly which colours to choose and which 
to avoid, and once one has a thorough knowledge of 
the things which really suit one, the art of dressing 
well on all occasions is easily mastered, 
SOSSSSOSSSSSSSSHSSSHSSHSSSHOSSSOSHSSSSSEOSESOHOOOS 


HOW TO GET PAPER BAGS. 


The Papakuk paver bags, which can be supplied from 
the offices of “Pearson's Weekly”—Papakuk Bag 
Department, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.—can be 
had at the following prices: 


Prices. 

7 by5S ins.@s. 6d. 0s. 10d. 1s. 6d. 

8 . 's. 7d. Is. 1d. 2s. Os. 

* 10 Os. 10d. 1s. 7d. 3s. Od. 
. 20) ,, 114, Is. 3d. 2s. 4d. 4s. 6d. 
203 .. 15, Is. 6d. 2s. 10d. 5s. 6d. 
And twenty-five of any four different sizes will be sup- 
plied at the hundred rate. The most useful sizes, however, 
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These bags 
& Smiths after care- 
ful experiments. The paper has been analysed by Messrs. 
Clayton, Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be perfectly 
pure and free from injurious chemicals, and only white of 
ee fates Se pend te wets the bags. ie ied 
le clips for fastening the bags can supplied i 
boxes at 6d. per hundred c‘ips. bi 
A useful little cookery book, written by Countess Serkoff, 
is now ready. It contains nearly two hundred excellent 
recipes for dishes cooked in paper bags, besides a 
mass of useful information. The price is sixpence, or 
sevenpence ha!fpenny post free, from The Publisher, 17 
Henrietta Street London, W.C. 
SOSOOESEOTEOOEEOOOHOOEEEOO ESOS OSEOSEEEOOOOD 


For the best reasons, for or against, I will give five puirs of scissors. Mark 


by 


WEEK ENDING 
Ver. 8, 1912. 


Isobel, 


PAPER-BAG HINTS and 
DISHES. 


Stuffed Tomatoes. 

Take six firm, ripe, even-sized tor. too 
scoop out the insides and run the pulp thro; 
a fine wire sieve; with this prepare the stuji,. 
adding two ounces of fresh butter, three 1,i,|. 
spoonfuls of breadcrumbs, six finely choy) 
preserved mushrooms, and a little chopped p.i-!; 
or chives. Season with salt and pepper. sti; 
the mixture and bind with the yolks of two ox, 
and a Jittle cream. Fill the tomatoes wii! t!,. 
stuffing. Place them side by side in a well-but‘er. 
bag, fold and clip the ends, and cook in q 
hot oven on a wire grid for fifteen mivuiea 
Serve hot. : 7 


bed 
3 Beef-steak Dishes. 
Beef Olives. 

Cut one pound of beef-steak into neat s.6 
twice as long as their width. ‘Then take two oi ws 
of grated suct, two of breadcrumbs, a table=}:o011u1 
of minced parsley, a little ground mace, and px). 
and salt to taste. Mix with one well-beatei « .., 
Spread each olive with this mixture, roll up, aud iv 
with string. Place them in a well-greased Pay! ik 
bag, and cook on a grid for forty-five min: 
Serve with maitre dhotel butter on each oli. 


Imitation Hare. 

Mince one pound of beef-steak with ha'i a 
pound of raw bacon, add half the quantity of |: 
crumbs, salt and pepper to taste, a teaspoontii «t 
anchovy sauce, sat one well-beaten egg. Koi 
into a neat shape, slip into a greased Papakuk La, 
and cook for forty minutes, 

Beef-steak Pudding. 

Make a suct crust with finely chopped <:', 
self-raising flour, and water. Roll out to mec! 4 
thickness, and cut into two pieces of equi! -... 
then shape both pieces into a round. On «ir 
round lay one pound of steak cut into large «i: °, 
add two sheep's kidneys, cut small, season \' 
pepper, salt, and a minced onion; add one t:!1- 
spoonful of flour, the same of vinegar, and ov «f 
water. Covor with the other piece of paste, ji i.- 
ing the edges well together. Put into a gravid 
Papakuk bag, fasten the ends with clips, ani vs 
on a grid shelf for forty-five minutes, 


Ordinary Plour— 

Will make as light and good a cake as “scll. 
raising,” provided it is baked in a Papakuk bz. 
Apple Sauce can be Prepared in a Papakuk Bag: 

One gill of water should be added to three sour 
cooking apples and one ounce of sugar, Juli an 
ounce of butter, and one clove. Cook for twenty: 
fivo minutes. The apples should be peeled a! 
sliced, and when the sauce is removed from 1}? 
bag it should be placed ina basin, the clove remuvel, 
and the apples mashed to pulp. 


3 Points to Remember when Cooking 
Vegetables. 
When Cooking Vegetables 
In Papakuk bags, wash and prepare tea 
exactly as if they were to be cooked in a saucy: % 
Allow, a Teaspoonful 
kitchen salt to every quart of water requsch 


A Smaller Quantity of Water \ 

Is required when cooking vegetables in P:ye)& 
bags than when they are cooked in saucepan-. I's 
liquor also contains more nourishment, and ehould 
be used for soups, etc. 
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THE VITAL. SPARK. 


It is quite natural and healthy to be 10 
hungry in winter than in summer. Likevis”" 
is strictly in accordance with common s¢!: 
eat heat-giving and nourishing foods, for ''! 
keep alight the “vital spark.” That, of cou 
is merely a phrase indicative of life. : 

Seasonable diet, such as the Currant pudd ?* 
is highly to be recommended. It is a mu 
wholesome dish, and in every way fulfils ‘* 
ideals of winter diet, because the puddin: 
tains the “ vital spark ’’—the little Greek c:"'.\"" 
Yes, it is no other than the savoury « a 
which gives to the pudding its enormous '°* 
value and appetising taste. All the facts “0 
cerning this wonderful Nature’s nutrient ~ 
been emphasised time after time by the pe 
physicians, professors of dietetics, and 20:\') 
of unquestionable authority. The moral i-, ust 
currants in plenty. 


to 


postcards “Allowed.” (See page 808) 


Week ENDING 


Ts your hand the one which is sore with eczema 
disfigured by a rash or sores? Is the skin of 
ur hand rough, red or chafed? If so, there's 
ly one thing for you. Apply Antexema without 
som nt's further delay. You will be delighted 
h the result. ‘Che instant relief gained and the 
sation of smarting and irritation is most grate- 
Your hands will look better and better day 
day, until soon you will have hands you can be 
oud of, becausa they are perfectly free 
pm blemish, The immediate relief and quick 
‘othat Antexema affords compels those cured 
it to praise it enthusiastically. W. D., of 
andyssil, says that “Half a small bottle of 
sma was quite enough to cure my hands of 
ie eezoma, after I had suffered for six 
.” Antexema always succeeds, even after 
_ hospitals, specialists, aud so-callel reme- 
3 have proved quite useless. Send to-day for 
Free Trial of Antexema. 
The real cause of skin troubles is neglect. 
alt rash or a patch of red, inflamed pimples is 
bti-ed, but the sufferer fancies that the trouble 
ay be safely ignored, and that the complaint will 
re itself without further effort. Unfortunately, 
i; does not happen, and instead of the skin 
‘oming clear and healthy once again, the rash 
reads and becomes worse, the pimples come to 
head and break, and before long you find 
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Difference 


reader 


WATCH 


boner or later. You may as well start now. The newsagent who sells you 
\is copy of “Pearson's Weekly” will be. only too pleased to sell you 


WATCH DOG 


See the 


made by 


Antexema 


it cures Eczema, Pimples 
and every Skin Trouble. 


yourself suffering from an attack of eczema, or 
other slfin disease which you might have avoided. 

There's another reason why Antexema is so 
popular. It does not disfigure the user. Skin 
sufferers often put up with the discomfort rather 
than apply greasy ointment for everyone to see. 
Antesema is invisible on the skin. It forms a 
protective covering to the bad place which keeps 
out dust and germs, but all the time it goes on 
curing the trouble and making your skin well. 

But Antexema is not merely a cure for bad 
hands. It cures every skin illness, in any part of 
the body, at any age, and however apparently 
incurable. Eczema of all kinds, pimples, black- 
heads, blotches, bad legs, ringworm, rashes, chil- 
blnins, sores, scalp troubles, and every other 
diseased, sore, or irritated condition of the skin, 
of children or adults, is conquered by Antexema. 
That's why you need it. Try it at once. 

During the twenty-five years Antexema has 
been before the public, thousands of grateful 
letters have been reccived from cured sufferers, 
and we quote two or three extracts from these. 
Mr. G. R. T., of Windsor, tells us: * I have 
suffered a great deal with blackheads, but I was 
quite cured by one small bottle of Antexema.” 
Miss D., of Oxton, N.B., writes: “My arm is 
quite cured after using one bottle of Antexema, 
At has been bad with eczema ‘for two years.” 


THE 
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3 HE WA TGH BOG is quite unlike 


enny weekly paper published. There is not a page in. 


WATCH 
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of 
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THE 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


at does not contain something of intense interest. 


ONCE MORE WE ASK 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


WATCH 


Mrs. S. E.. of Maida Vale. says: “Tam thankdal 
to say that, after using Antcxema for my little 
boy’s face, it is now quite well. Before usin-s 
Antexema it was bad all over, and the doctors 
said it was acute eczema.” 

Do your duty to your skin. Go to any chemist 
or stores and get a bottle of Antexema to day. 
Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil 
Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley's, 
Parkes’, Taylor's Drug Stores, and Lewis & Bur- 
rows’ supply it at 1s. 14d. aud 2s. 9d. per boitle, 
Also in India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, and throughout Europe. 


SPECIAL TRIAL COUPON. 


Cut ont ant Milin Coupon, enclose 3 perny stampa for hand. 
book, ‘Skin Troubles,” wud alsy receive generons Frea Tritt 
of Antexema and Antexei. Scap, the famous akin soup, Ne wl 

sh . 


to-day to Antexema, Castle Laboratory, Jcdress 
London, N.W. 


DOG 


You will have 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. _ 


Do IT NOW! 

Have you noticed the little couplet that is 
dotted about here and there throughout this issue, 
advising you to carry your copy of P.W. in your 
hand? This is a great scheme, in which you may 
participate. Weill give you all particulars next 
week. Meanwhile, 

. Carry your Pearson’s in your hand 

And see what we will give you. 
DO ACTRESSES REALLY WEEP? 

“Can you tell me if actresses really weep when 
playing emotional parts ?” writes PLayGoEr. “TI 
suppose really the tears are all pretence—or onion 
flavouring in their handkerchiefs. I don’t'see how 
the tears can bo real, for I couldn't shed tears in 
cold blood to save my life.’—— 

Nor could many actresses, Pravcorr. When an 
netress weeps while playing her part, however, you 
may be pretty certain that they are real tears. 
"rey are not cold-blood teara, however. A good 
actress thoroughly enters into the part she is play- 
inc. In fact, she loses her own personality, for the 
time being, and takes on that of the stage character. 
It i3 a rare thing for cither a woman or a man to be 
able to cry at will. Women, however, aro more 
casily excited to the crying pitch than men. 


PICK UP THE CHANGE! 

acer is rather a curious pen-name to choose, 
considering the question he sends me. “Ifa lady 
drops her change, should I help her to pick it up? : 
he asks. ‘O£ course, it is understood that I am 
a perfect stranger. If I don’t help the lady, I 
might be accused of rudencss. If 1 do help her, 
then it’s ten to one she will count her money over 
carefully and make me fecl—well, that I haven't 
picked it all up.”’-——- 

Personally, Eacrr, I should help the lady and 
chance being looked upon with suspicion. But I 
shouldn't be in too aie of a hurry to rush forward 
and pick up tho dropped money. Ask the lady if 
you may help her. Some ladies have got a nasty 
halit--mind, I only say some !—of saying, when 
you hand up a threepenny bit: ‘I am suro that I 
jad two in my purse!” Under these circum- 
siances, Eacrr, I should draw mysclf up to my 
full height, the taller you are the better, and say, 
with withering scorn: ‘“‘ Madam, I may be honest, 
but thank Heaven I am not poor!” or something 
similar, ©Or you might offer her threepence in 
coppers and tell her that the threepenny-bit must 
have got changed when it dropped ! 

HELP HIM TO PROPOSE. 

Many evidently realises tiiat this is leap year! 
She writes: “Is theve any reason why a girl 
shoukin’t help a man to propose ?- I have had one 
or two proposals inysell, and the men seem to find 
ii one of the most trying ordeals they can go 
through. One man simply started stuttering, and 
then suddenly fled from the room and ont of the 
house without oven saying ‘Gagd-night’! As a 
matter of fact, that is just the man I want to 
marry }?—— 

Well, Mary, if. you want to marry him, that 
seltles it! But, really, I think that most girls 
do help aman to propose. In most cases they give 
him every encouragement, and they are not likely 
to lose their fish for the want of a little skilful 
angling at the last moment! But if you want to 
inarry the young man who stuttered, and you 
iknow he wants to marry you-—well, why not tell 
i'm that it is leap year, and claim the leap year 
piivieso of proposing? He won't say ‘ No.” 
Another advantage of this last idea is that it will 
prohahly open your eyes to what a really difficult 
thing a proposal is, ‘Tell me when you have 
eaplured him ! . 

HE'S OUT OP WORK! 

We have all experienced Fevrrut’s fate at one 
{ime or another. To put it bluntly, he has been 
sacked. “It is no fault of mine,” ho writes, “ for 
everyone on the firm has been handed a notice, 
‘he firm has been in a bad way for some time, and 
is now closing down. That docsn’t worry me so 
much as the fact that my swecthcart may throw 


Note.-4 prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is u~ i, 


me over now I shall be out of a job. Do you 
think I ought to tell her, or pretend that Iam 
still working till 1 can get another post some- 
where ?”?—— 


only loves you when you are pros 
likely to make you a good wife. : 
fond of you, you will find that, instead of wanting 
to throw you over, she will do her best to cheer you 
up and spur you on to get another situation. The 
last thing she would do would be to desert you. 
Meanwhile, buck up and get that new job. There 
is nothing so disheartening as having nothing to do. 
WHAT DOES BANBURY SAY? 


who asks: “ Do you advise me 
monial advertisements ? 
marricd, but I am not particularly struck on any 
girls I know. I should like to get to know a few 
more.”’—— 


I did not like the play?” 


A girl who 
erous is not 
If she roally is 


Tell her, by all mcans, FEARFUL. 


Barn Boy is the pen-name of a Banbury P. W.-ite 
to answer matri- 
I badly want to get 


Your letter, Barn Buy, is o slur—unintentional, 


I hope—upon the fair ladies of Banbury. ®I don’t 
suppose that you have had half a good look round 
your native town. 
well, that’s not to the point! 


The last time I was there— 
I distinctly should 


not answer marriage advertisements. Many of 
thom are swindles, and the rest are not likcly to 
find you the wife you crave for. 
London if Banbury doesn’t come up to the scratch. 
TO CRITICIS® OR NOT? 


Come up to 


Gvusr has been on a visit to some friends in 


London. “While staying with them,” he writes, 
“they took me to several 
plays I 
poor, and I said so, I was told afterwards that I 
was very rude to pass an adverse criticism on a 
play that my friends had paid for me to see. 


theatres. Most of the 
saw I liked, but one I thought was very 


Will 
you lot me know if I was right or not in saying that 


It all depends, Guest. If you are on very in- 
timate terms with the people you have been visiting, 
then I am sure that ey wouldn’t take it amiss if 

vou said you thought the play poor. If they were 
comparative strangers you should—as far as being 


polite is conterned—do your best to give them tl.e 
impression that you have thoroughly enjoyed your- 


self during your stay. 
HOW BIG BEN GOT ITS NAME 

HALF-rTimer is not a youthful Lancashire worker. 
On the contrary, it is the pen-name of a 
London reader of P.W., who asks: ‘Can you 
tell me where Big Ben got his name from? The 
only reply I have received is that it was so called 
after Benjamin Franklin, but that seems rather 
far-fetched.’’——- 

It is far-fetched, Hatr-rimer. First of all it 
isn’t really the clock at Westminster that is called 
Big Ben. This is a common mistake of most 
people. Big Ben is really the big bell which sounds 
the hours. The bell was named after Sir 
Benjamin Hall, who was the first Commissioner of 
Works when the bell was put in position. He 
was afterwards promoted to the peerage under the 
name of Lord Llanover. 

WHY “SPINSTER'"? 

Cuara has just celebrated her twenty-first birth- 
day, and accordingly receives my congratulations. 
She writes and tells me this, and adds, ‘* Why am I 
called a‘ spinster’? I think spinster rather a horrid 
name for an unmarried girl. {sa’t there any better 
name for them ? °—— 

I don’t know of any, Crara, nor yet do I seo 
exactly why the nance spinster should worry you as 
it does. It was given to unmarried women because 
they used to do the spinning in days gone by. 
Nowadays it is roller-skating, dancing, and most 
other things except spinning. Still, if you want to 
change the name I might suggest you call yourself a 
bachelor girl. If that doesn’t please you, you have 
another excellent way of getting out of the difficulty, 
and that is by marrying ! 

WHY MARRY FOR LOVE? 

BACHELOR, a single young reader of P.IV., as his 
pen-name implies, writes: “Whenever you are 
replying to readers about questions of marriage you 
invariably advise them to let love rule. Now I 
don’t think that a man ought to marry for love. 
He would be far wiser to choose his future wife in 
a calm, sane manner; pick her out for her cooking 
abilities, and other qualities which go to make up 
a good wife, Instead of that, they think a girl is 
pretty, and marry her, not ‘caring a jot whether 
she can cook or not.”—— 

It is quite evident that you have never yct met 
the girl with the pretty face, Bacurtor. You 
don’t seem to realise that the majority of men have 
no idea of marriage until they fall in love, I should 


imagine that very few men make up their mi: :, 
marry and then settle down to pick out some |, 
who has all the good qualities vou wish her ty | . 
Half the delights of married life consist in Ic: 

to cook and to manage. 
dried, then marriage would be a very dull 
No, 
past. 
happy all the time. 

THE PLAPPER AGAIN ! 


of the gentler sex. 
realise that there is a certain dignity attaci.( 1, 
womanhond, as witness a letter from one wh: -:,, 
herself Farry, and asks, “‘ At what age is « « 
entitled to expect men to raise their hats to |. 
I am very nearly sixteen, and I certainly ex): | 
though some men laugh at the idea. It ix; 
funny I can assure you, Mr. Editor. It is rea',. ; 
serious question to me.”—— 


It all depends.whether your many male acu t 
ances think that you have reached that st vo « 
primness and 
raising notice. Some young ladies reach ti) =. 


as carly as twelve. Others go as far as se venloon or 
eighteen before they acquire the digniticd «it au 
demeanour of a young 
letter, Fatry, I should think that you have br, 
ago passed the hat-raising stage! You shove 
surely be capable of insisting that this aacss a 
respect is paid to you! 

CALLING THE BANNS. 


pen-name, 
the great majority ; I am going to get man: 
fact. My sweetheart lives in Manchester, Io 
and my home is in London. Is it necess1\ i « 
we should both live in Manchester or Jeni 
before getting married, or is there a way oat vit c 
difficulty ? 
that way.”-—— 


that is necessarv is for you and your ewer’. © 
to sce that the banns are called in the Manc! «1 
church and the London church in your respec 
parishes. That done, the minister of the poo! 
in whioh your sweetheart resides will give a c.. 
cate to your parish clergyman, and you can ti 
get married in London. If you want to be win! 
in Manchester, 
mention that you must be married withia t.° 
months of the calling of the banns or they mu-!- 
called again. Hope you have a long and bur; 
married life ! 


studied. There ought to be a book on the su'y« |. 


WEES Ev DiNG 
___¥rn. 8. dote, 


If it were all c.: 
BacueEror, I stick to my statements ; 
Let love rule all the time, and you x 


Tux flapper stage is one of the most int... , 
Flappers are just begin.) 1 


Well, Farry, it is impossible to fix any age!" 


dignity which entitles you t) hy. 


lady. Judging by vu. 


y-ror-It has chosen a curious but ap; rami 
He writes: “ Iam shortly goin: 


If there is, I look to you to pest 


And you will not look in vain, IN-vou-Tr. A! 


reverse the process. Jom! 


“HI, CONDUCTOR, STOP!" 
Oxuntsus ctiquetto thas not been suffi ins 


At least, that is the opinion of SreEp, who I. 
“T was rushing to get on a ’bus on which t! 
was only one seat vacant, and that on the c:" 
Just as I reached the ’bus a lady arrived. li: 
got on before me she would have had the set. 
I should have lost valuable business time. \\:.: 
ought I to have done ?””»—— 

Well, SPEED, the following little story mays" 
tho question for you. There was once upon * ti 
a Young Man who found himself even as 1) 
Behold, with all the Gallantry of his Sex, le" 
politely let the Lady make for the inside «' | 
’Bus (which he knew was full), cutting o! '° 
Approach to theStaircase by keeping his Haale 
the Rail. While the Lady was discoverii: 
there was no Seat inside, theo Young Men wre 
aloft and captured the One outside. fatio: 
Politeucss pays if you keep your Hand on tv! 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITI¢C “S. 

1. All answers or attempts must be writtea ci 1” 
ecards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's |). 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of the: ‘ 
competitions, but your reply to each must bo writtlau 
separate postcard. : 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the eu p." 
for which it is intended in tho top left-hand coin 
will find thisname in the announcement of the c 
in the footlinc. Provided these conditions are : 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope 
‘Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but e1¢'s + -'* 
must bear tha full name and address of the son" 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than‘! 
February 8th. TF 

5. Eaca competition will be judged separate'y. 2! 
prizes, as announced in the fvotlings, will be a% 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the | 
ho divided, and, where the awgrds are gifts, the | 
be awardod at the discretion of the Editor. 
Printed by Horace Cox, Bream's Buildings. !;' cal 

Published by C. ArTHUR FPrarson, Lrp., ai!) |” 

Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, ' ~ 
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‘ -~4e FOU : 
esults of ne Competitions. <a 
“LONGEO” CONTEST. : “FINTEN" CONTEST. T HE HH CG E A ae 

The prize of five shillings offered for the beet ten-word a a a 


invited to,suggest three funny rules to L | 
criticism upon the Fining System was won by 1D. B 


-e to be a hundred. Five watches havo ( 
the foliowing winners: W. Hamilton, ! Leslie, 21 Wallficld Crescent, Aberdeen, whose atlernpt 


Newport on.; H. M. Harper, 15{ read as follows : Accident and » € 
males dergt. W. B. Marsh, 4'Co _ A svatem of “ subtraction,’ and in “addition an Guarantee : 

« Barracks, Manchester; A. Steele, 174 | intolerable “ practice.” . a . Corporation Limited. 
natty Shields; EX B. Steer, 37 Connaught “PERVERT” CONTEST. 


Three funnily perverted proverbs for foothullers were (Bin poarered ht Hal Seto Paclornent) 


ane ene briar pipes flag been gained by the , 
ollowing five competitors: EF. Cromack, 44 Raleig! { * 
Bis ns hing Bi de M. Har ser 15 Tawrintan, ‘st. Assets exceed £2, 250 ,000. 
rreenock; J. cAllister, 33 est Cumberland St, : 
Glasgow; R. F. Pearce, 11 Albion St., Albion Park, 
Chester; J. Taylor, Churchtown, Belton, Donenster. Claims paid over £9,000,000. 
Tadios were HOEY, CONTEST. ovine | Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 
“HAPPY” CONTEST. . men to be the ruder sex, and the prizes offered for the all kinds. st aay Motor Car. 

iis adjudged to define best an in | best reasons were five pairs of rcissors. These were Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 


son of “ happiness,’’ prizes of stylo | won by: Mrs. PF. C. Benham. Cotswold House, North i q j ; 
nie to: J. Britcliffe, 35 Parkinson | Niblev, Dursley, Glos.; Miss C. L. Bone. 160 Gordon Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


“JOINER” CONTEST. 


aknives. have been won by the follow- 
ied the best answers to the conundrum, 
-yman like a carpenter? ’’: Miss R. A. 
Union Rd., St. Heliers, C.I.; A. Crow, 
v, Jican Bridge, Bury; D. Hamilton, 74 
saith Shields; FB. Maxwell, 19 Atherton St., 
Hocen, 13 Horse Fair, Birmingham. 


c Francis, 10 Emma St., Accrington; } Hill, Enfield; Mrs. S Morris, 1 Neel Cottages, High Licence Insurance. Inspection and In> 
¢2 Norbury Court Rd., Norbury; | Ra., Woed Green; Miss A. West, Peplar Cottage, Fire and Burglerv. surance. 
= Connaught Rd., Lancaster; B. | Cheslvn Hay, near. Walsall; i K. J. Wood, 28 
d Crove Rd., Sheflield. { Crorden Rd.,’ Bournbrook, Birmingham. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOQORGATE STREET, LONDON 
T MI. E. ARMSTRONG, ".. 1 omy 


. aM ta gi “a-passeaer 1" lay eae 
250 IN PRIZES. OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


ZR We pay any number of claims in respect 
WH AT ARE é of each accident—not the jirst claim only. 
What are hese Vb; — 


—THESE ?— £250 OFFERED IN PRIZES £1 000 RAILWAY 
; S10 muvat | INSURANCE. 
i hese are common oO jects 


‘ail ¥ ee £100 CYCLING 4 inet see 
jographed from an odd poin elow.) 
view and are known as £100 AEROPLANE | 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
PHOTO = including three of £2,000 andcne off £1,000. 
PUZZES. 


Puore-Puzzes is 
ciaz2 amony everybody every- 
£250 in Prizes is offered 
‘he best solutions of these and 
yy Puoro- Pezzes. For full 
wilars see the Fre pruary 


ROYAL. 


Selling. Price 43d, 


This Insurance holds goud fur any nuinber of claims of 
£1,000 each—-not for one only, £42,000 specially guaranteed 


by THE OULAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR. 
PORATION, LIMPLED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 


EC., to whom notices of cian, nider the fui 
as must be gent within seven days to the above address, 
The A TEDOY BEAR will be paid Ly the above Corporation to the 


gE J revere) legal representative of any person killel by 
gyVve 


onditions, 


au accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including pot office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
ad in his, or ber, possession, the Insvrance Coupon on this 

y sper in which it is, with his, or her, tonal signa: 
wink or pencil, on the space provided at the fout. 
y be left at bés, or her, plice of abode, so long as 
the c mpen is signed. 

PROWLDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from st ho setdent within three culendar wonths thereofter, 
aud that notice of the accident be given within three days 
Of its occ utrenre, 

In the event of a persov, not being a railway 

= vy ferent on duty, nora svicile, nor enguge! in an 
& I Q OQ illegal act, having the current number vt Pearson's 
Weekly on him, or her, at the tine of beiag killed 

wav aceident in the United Kingdom, wlthough not by 
toany train in whi e,orshe, nay be travelling as 
a passer, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the coupon 
be siyied or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tee 
Ocesn Accivist axpd Guananter Corroratios, Limiten, 


v,otball Snapshots. Result of ‘Sleigh 39 Parrot etl Nene E.C., within seven days from 


One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legil represen. 


(Sce page 802.) Contest. tative of any cyclist who ineets hia death by accident while 
. actually ridiiga cycle, provided that Ceceased at the tine uf 
SCOTTISH INTERNATIONAL” TICKETS. The prize of £4 for the best last line in this contest was such aceident Imad im hae, or her, | oss », the Insurance 


Coupon on this paye, or the paperin which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, wrilten in ink or pened on the space 
following : rovidedut the foot, and that deathocenrre | within twenty-four 

Panna thereafter, aud that notice was given of such accident to 


of tickets for the Scottish International | j»warded to F. Hawley. | Date Street, Ukestou, for the 
Mateh at Glasgow offered to Scotti-h readers 
best Football Snapshot on St. Mirren has 


'c | for the following : Young Algernon theaght it great fun the said Corperation at above address within three days of its 
é ngs aos Ee : ee currence. is paper insy be left at bis, or her, plac 

VieREN : Really ' Nol-able” Erponents. To slide down the hill ona steigh eerie ao ee ab Lie ecubod A oF hers placs:of 

yw, hae oe bt ae St., Kirkcaldy ; As he dashed through the trafic in style, ‘ One Hun oa. Poungs ee Deaths the a Sy lente 

inatec . Hern i > wdldress. 5 F Bie hein ive of anyoue dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 

, of same addres The Parrot was then heard to say : inflicted i him (or her) wathin the United Kinedon, by a 

“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS © Portunately, there's at tiny's?” Hospital” falling aeroplany; THOVDEY (oe te bn) eens widiin twenty: 

3 : A 4 + . four hours from the reccipt o' oe injuries, that he (or she) 

utest two pairs of tickets for the Crp Final at Ten Consclition Gifts of 1s. each have be wawarded to shall por to the accident have signed this Conpon-Insuranen- 

Palaco were offered for the best’ Foothall Hhefollowiies Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) sal 

4 on Notts Forest. The attempts selected as the following : not at the t:me be on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 

tosethor with the names and addresses of the Mies A. BE. Abbott, 52 Shakespeare Ave., Portswood, and that notice af the accident be given to the Corpuration 
vere its follows: Southampton; H. Crutehelow, Verry Villa, Teiry Rd, within three days of atsloectry ens e. ’ ee 
r ‘ Saeane or Coventry; H. Holmes, 12 Kilbourn St., Nottingham; The above conditions are of the essence of the eonitae'. 

OREST: Llcren Skilful Telepataists. E. A. Morgan, Accountant General's Dept... King This insurance holds good for the current weck ef issue only, 

A. J. Grieritus, 1 Porter Street, Govan. | Kdward's Buildings, GP.O., E.C.; 8. Partridge. .28 and cutitles the bolder to the benelit ef, an lis subject to the 

who nominated Mrs. A. lL. Grirritis, o. | Rossett Rd, Gt. Crosby, Liverpool; Mrs. B. Richards, conditions of ee arent ecole’ ud Gnarantes 
"RSS, Sticklepath, Okehampton; Miss A. R, White, 394 Company, aot Ap Port Be adits i is 

. st ’ Harrow Rd, W.; Mra. 6.’ M. Willia, 5 Annandale St., The Purchase of this Publication js admi bu: the pas 

Norts ForBS®: Skill Enhances Till, Govanhill, Glasgow; Misa A. Wray, 30 Beech Rd., ment of a Premium nuder Sect. 35 of the Act. A iia ofthe 

y GE. SMatney, Ventnor Terrace, Danesgate, | Sowerby Bridge, Yorks; W. Wood, Church St., Brad- Actcan bo secu at the offce of this Journal, or ot thie said 


corporation. No person can recover on more than one t oupows 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the sine ri~k. 


Subscribers who have duly pald a twelvemontt 
scription for FuAPRe D a ete in BAvTnR to a i. 

news: ‘ent, or to oe u isher, need not, duriniy the perio 

Htphting up Time Sovoren by their sabscription, eign the conpon, or carry 
mee the paper on their person. It 1s unly necessary to forward 

the new ent's receipt to the pnblisher of tha papor, 


; who nominated H. SMALLEY, of same address. well, Sheffield. 


sab 
ir 


IOLIDAYS, 1912. FEBRUARY. | MARCH. APRIL. MAY. 


riday, 13. 11825 | 10 17. 24.31|@ 7:14:21 38 iY Feb Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certiticate ve 
Yonday . Las 7 : 12°19 8 \M : 1118 25 Mor 8 15 22.29 a 6 13:29 27 7 cent in exchange. 

aM ,1T 6132027 |T $12 19 20 T 2 9 162330 | T 7:34.21 23] oe ges dy a = 

1 Moaday . May 27. \wo 4.14.41 28 Wo 6:13. 20.27, |W 3 1057 24 Wi 815 22:29] 
‘'olday , August S.|T 5 81532229 .T 7 14 21 23 T gan ad 25 Ta 91602330] . 
‘as Day December 25. |F 2 9 15 23 |B 18 15 22 a9 Fos 12 19 20 | F 3 10 17 24 31 ” SUM Atre i. oescec cess ccraeereaseesraee 

Day . December 26, |S 3 10 17 24 2 29 16 23 30 S 913 20 27 | S411 18 25 ” Available from 9 a.m. Wednescay, $12, 


uatil midnight, Thursday, Pobruary 81+, 1932. 
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of anand by fair and eareful cl: 


A fragrant flower does not exist. 
so beautifies the garden. 
and care, and you can rely u 
What Eckford’s have done on be! 


This year will certainly be recorded as 


The 
the hundreds of thousands of 
and satisfactony floral compe 


details which follow, 

cash Read tihich Eckford’s have such pleasure in offering. 
Beyond any pre a pares 
Eckford’ i om a is de’ 
nar tom No other flower has its wealth of varied colour, its 


Eckford’s should signalise their close connection with this m 


Pea i 


xX 


y M3 


‘A RED-LETTE! 


SWEET PEA YEAR 


ECKFORD'S Enterprise on Behalf of Growers. 


£1,000 IN CASH PRIZES 


Sections for Experts, Novices, and Children. 
t Sweet Pea Competition aliuded to above, and which has been organised by Eckford's on behai 


wers who pin their faith to Eckford’s seeds, is undoubtedly the most comprehe: 
tion ever devised and placed befere ths public. 
assificatiomhave mad 


Eckford’s have covsidered the inter: 


eit possible for.every one who.enters to do so with the most reasonable hope of succ: 
and {it will then be seen that evon the smallest grower has an equal opportunity to gain one of the 


's now the most popular flower grown in British gardens, and judging by the numerous orders w' 

stined to achieve universal favouritism. There is the best of all reasons for this—because a more delightfu' 
rofusion of bloom, its prodigality of scent, and no other fl. 

Yet, withal, the Sweet Pea demands no extraordinary skill to grow to perfection. Just an averageamount of intellig: : 

n a Sweet Pea display which will afford the utmost gratification. ere 

of the Sweet Pea scarcely needs recapitulation. To its culture they have brouglit to bear the most infinite ev: 

wisdom, and to their unceasing endeavours is due the phenomenal regard in which this dainty flower is held. What is more due and fitting then but : 

ost delectable of Earth’s blossoms by stimulating their patrons to increased excellence. 
Last year was a Sweet Pea year made memorable by the enterprise of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,” who, with characteristic generosity, gave away a £1,000 ;: 


AN ECKFORD SWEET PEA YEAR 


for thie famous firm have organised another competition, perliaps on broader and more gencral lines. Briefly the principles are as follows :— 


£1,000 in all, in cash prizes. 


Sections for professionals, assisted amateurs, self-reliant amateurs, and also children. ; 
This means that no advantage accrues to any one person—that all are on a common level, for each section ia distinct and apart, and all, to use a s 


metaphor, start at ‘‘scratch.’? There are no irksome conditions—the one great underlying principle being that all entries must have bee 


duit 
n grown from Bekt.: 


Seeds, procured direct from that firm. This is essentially fair, and as practically every Sweet Pea grower buys from Eckford’s, it is neither harsh nor forbid" 
Eckford’s are proud of their association with the Sweet Pea—they prize their reputation—for it has been built up upon the most undivided appticativ: 


“the cult of the Sweet Pea.”’ 


They have developed it from every point of view, not merely confining their attention to an abnormal increase of one 5 
charac‘eristic. No, the Eckford Sweet Pea from the root upwards is natural and normal. 
for purity of pedigree, for richness and rareu€ss of hue, cannot be surpassed. 


Strong iu stem and stalk, abounding in vitality, carrying flowers, w' 


1 


~ 


Eckfords Seeds 


SPECIAL NOVELTY OFFER FOR 1912. 


CLARA CURTIS (Waved).—A fine waved primrose 
of splendid substance ; very free flowering ; strong in 
growth and stem; fine for exhibition. In sealed 
packets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6di.; 40, 1s. 

W. T. HUTCHINGS (Waved).—A very fascinating 
flower of soft cream, overlaid with a delicate pink; 
exccelingly warm when bunched; a strong grower, 
frequently producing four flowers on long stems; of 
fine size, and splendid for exhibition. In sealed packets, 
7 sceds, 3d, ; 15, 6d., 30, Is. 

OTHELLO (Waved).—A beautiful self-coloured 
gant chocolate, of splendid substance and robust habit. 

n sealed packets, 10 seeds, 3d.; 20, 6d.; 40, te. 

APPLE BLOSSOM (Waved).—This, as its 
name implies, is a beautiful flower of spre vioeom 
colour, of giant size, and, like most of the waved 
varieties, is a very strong grower, firing long, strong 
stems, frequently four-flowered. In sealed packets, 
10 seeds, 3d; 20, 6d. ; 40, 18, 

APRICOT (Waved).—A beautiful light apricot 
overlaid with rich cream pink ; delightful for table 
decoration ; one of the most superb ; frequently giving 
fours onits splendid long stems. 
5 seeds, 6d,; 10, 18. 

MRS. HENRY BELL (Waved).—A beautiful rich 
apricot ground overlaid with a soft pink, which deepens 
towards the edges of both standards and wings. 
Execedingly dainty for table or other decoration ; 
finely waved, and frequently four flowered; on long, 
strong stems, a strong grower. In sealed packets, 
10 secds, Sd. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, 1s. 

TERRA-COTTA.— A bright ccrise standard overlaid 
with terra-cottu; wings soft rose; a very showy and 
free-flowcring garden variety. nnd. exquisite for table; 


In sealed yackets, 


most effective under artificial light. In sealed packets, . 


SPECIAL 


5 seels, 6d. ; 10, 18, 


One full-sized packet of each of the foregot 14 
charming and novel Sweet cas, 118. 6d., post free, 
for cash with order. 


FREE. 


M188 GUEST (Waved).—A pure, bright, almost 
self rose, robust, and of it size; beautifully waved ; 
a bold flower; exquisite for cutting, and fine for exhibi- 
tion, In sealed packets, 5 seeds, -3 10, 18. 

ASTA OHN (Waved).—A pretiy waved lavender 
overlaid with rose ; a very churming flower of good size 
and substance; a strong grower. In sealed packeis, 
10 seeds, 3d. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, ie. a 

CERISE (Waved).—A fine bold, beautifully waved, 
true cerise; a very strong grower, giving generally four 
flowers on long, strong stems; a fine exhibition variet ye 
and exquisite for cutting. In sealed packets, 10 secds, 
3d.; 20, 6d.; 40, 1s. 

8ST. GEORGE (Improved Waved).—This is a 
very charming flowér; as accurately as one can describe, 
it is a deep, ex misite coral of giant size and splendid 
substance ;- is a fine exhibition variety, and frequent! 
produces four flowers on long strong stems. In seale 
packets, 5 secds, 6d. ; 10, te. 

DODWELL F. BROWNE (Waved).—This is a 
very beautiful intense bright crimson, taree and four 
flowered, almost a self; a true Giant Waved variety of 
intense ing Edward VII. colour, it is in great demand 
for exhibition and all other purposes. Im sealed 
packets, 10 seeds, 3c. ; 20, 6d. ; 40, 19. 

EVELYN HEMUS (Waved).—A warm cream 
shading to yellow with a picotes edge of terra-cotta 

ink ; of freee size and refinement; standard and wings 
utifully waved and nearly always four flowered. In 
sealed packets, 10 seeds, 3d. ; 20,6d.; 40, ta. 

PICOTEE (Waved).—A giant waved flower, pure 
white with a beautiful picotee edge of carmine; in most 
cases the flowers are borne in fours on a long, strong 
stem ; and thoy are well placed and of splendid substance; 
a really beautiful flower and fine for exhibition. In 
‘sealed packets, 5 sceds, 3d.; 10, 6.; 20, 18. 


OFFER. 


One half-sized packet of each of the foregoing 14 
> charming and wvovel Sweet Peas, 6s., post free, 
for cash with oider. - 


A specially-written booklet on Sweet Pea Growing given with every order. Send to WEM to ensure satisfaction. Senda 
to-day for large illustrated and coloured catalogue. It 


particulars of the £1,000 offered in prizes for growers of 


HENRY ECKFORD, 


Sweet Pea Speoialist 
(Dept. 253), © 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
for 1912. 


. Exhibitor's (E) Collection. 
24 giant waved varieties, new and up-to-date, fine {i ' 
exhibition. 10 seeds of each for Be. 6d. post fr: 


Villa (B) Collection, 
24 splendid varieties, suitable for exhibition, 5() s°< 
of each, 58. 6d., post free, cash with order. 


Half-Villa (B) Collection. 
24 splendid varieties, suitable for exhibition, 25 :¢ 
of each, 88., post free, cash with order. 


_, Willa (C) Collection. 
12 splendid varieties, suitable for exhibition, 50s: 
of each, 28. 9d., post free, cash with order. 


Exhibitor's (D) Collection. 
12 giant waved varieties, new aud up-to-date, fiue / 
exhibition, 10 seeds of each for 28, Od.., post 1: 
cash with order. 


e _, Villa (2) Collection. 
12 splendid varieties, suitable for exhibition, 25 s: 
of each 18. 6di., post free, cash with orJer. 


Exhibitor’s (C) Collection. 
30 select varieties, fine for exhibition, 20-25 sce. 
each 108., post free, cash with order. 


Exhibitor's (E) Collection. 
24 giant waved varieties, new and up-to-date, fine 
exhibition, 10 seeds of each for 5s. 6d., post ‘ 

: ensh with order. 


J Villa (D) Collection. 
6 splendid verioties, suitable for cutting, 50 sec 
_. each, 18. 6d., post free, cash with order. 


tcard 


pos 
ves full particulars of all novelties in Sweet Peas for 1912, also complete 
ckford’s Sweet Peas, and ccntains full list of all flower and vegetable seeds, 


WEM, SHROPSHIR! 


